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HEREAFTER, 





BY J. J, B, 





Whether or no we shall roam the hereafter 
Together, as once in the days that are dead, 

lbold that this life, with ite tears and its laughter, 
ls blessed, thrice blest, for the love that it bred, 


What? Doubt, doI doubt? Dol sing as uncertain 
Uur love, song and rapture exhausted by death? 
No, no, they survive, and death is but the curtain 
Which is dropt, fora space, to give singers their 
breath. 


Yes, yes, we shall meet at this life’s seeming ending, 
Love more, and rot less, not forgetting nor dazed, 
We bave lived, we have loved, and in measure 
ascending, 
We shall live, we shall love, when the curtain is 
raised, 


A lord’s Daughter. 


BY THB AUTHOR OF ‘‘A PIECE OF PATOH- 








WORK,” “SOMEBODY'S DAUGHTER,”’ 
‘~ MIDSUMMER FOLLY,’’ 
“WEDDED HANDS,”’ 

BTO., BTO, 





CAAPTER I. 


/P\HE Farm garden was all ablaze with 
midsummer flowers, On either side 
of the narrow gravel path they 

crowded one upon the otner in sweet wild 
confusion—pink and crimson double-pop- 
pies nodding their heads in the gentile 
breeze, tufts of white pinks, golden mari- 
golds, anddeep-blue lupins, feathery 
sprays of “old man,” with its strange pun- 
gent odor, deep-eyed purple pansies, and 
old-fashioned cabbage roses; and behind 
them all a hedge of sweetbriar, with tall 
spikesot many colored hollyhocks and 
great broad-faced suntiowers in a row, with 
here and there a stately lily standing up 
pure and white and virginal, like some 
dainty lady lifting her delicate head above 
the crowd of humbier village beauties 
around her. 

The bees were having a good time of it 
in Mayfield Farm garden this morning. 
Such a buzzing and bumming there was in 
the alr—such a whirring of wings—such a 
hurrying toand fro between the flower 
borders and the deep straw-thatched bives 
along the southern wail—the wall upon 
which Kathleen sat and watched them 
With quietly.absorbed eyes! 

There was not a fairer flower in all the 
old Farm garden than Kathleen herself 
She sat very still upon the wall, her white 
sun-bonnet, that cast soft shadows upon 
her rose-tinted face, tilted a little bit for- 
ward over her eyes, her arms straightened 
out behind her, the smali fingers, browned 
by the sun, but fine and delicate in shape, 
clenching the rough bricks and the moes 
against which they rested, her lithe young 
figure in its simple cotton gown, inclining 
backwards so that her even symmetrica: 
Outline was shown off in ali its natural 
grace, whilst not all the disfigurement of 
coarse woven cotton stockings and homely 
Village-made shoes could conceal the per- 
fectly-made little feet and the slender 
ankles that peeped forth one above the 
other beneatn the hem of her dress. 

Could this gracetui child, with her rare 
beauty and natural air of distinction, be 
really and truly the daughter of old Far- 
mer Dobson and Jean, his honest hard- 
working wite? 

Nobody in Mayfield had ever asked 
themselves the question—save perhsps 


Mr MDgiefield the clergyman r Doctor 
‘resves ashe passed her by on his way 
2Unied on his high dog-cart, 
rhe rest of the village world troubied 


welt very little about her, She was, they 


thought, “Just an idle, feckless littie 
thing,’’ spoilt and petted, and brought up 
to do nothing by her over-indulgent 
parents, 

Kathleen was quite happy in her own 
way. The flowers were her children 
tended and watered by her own hands; 
the bees were her daily companions; the 
little dog that sat watehing her with quiver- 
ing tail, the kitten that rabbed his soft 
fluffy beck against her foot, were her 
friends, 

She was quite bappy; she was fond of her 
father and ber mother with a sort of vague 
unquestioning fondness. Nobody was un- 
kind to her, no one ever spoke cross 
words to her, She had hardly shed a 
single tear in all her short life. She was 
perhaps a little selfisn; but then she bad 
not a care in the world, so how could she 
be otherwise? 

And yet, at this very bour, asshe sat in 
the sunshine watching the bees as they 
buried themselves murmuringly in the 
golden hearts of the scented flowers, 
trouble and change were on their way 
towards her; the last note of her innocent 
child-life had struck, and new things were 
about to befall her. 

Mra. Dobson was behind the house in 
the chicken-yard tending her yovng 
broods, little fluffy creatures that hurried 
forward at her approach to devour the con- 
tents of the tin bowl poured out on the 
groand for their benefit; the good woman, 
who was broad-featured and rough, quite 
unlike tne delicate dream-child in the 
flower-garden, bad turned up the shirt of 
her dress over her head to protect it from 
the sun, and was duly engrossed with hei 
occu pation, 

She had a keen eye for all her feathered 
charges, flang a special scrap of meal to 
the chick in the background, separated 
two belligerents with her iron spoon, 
drove away the eldersin favor of the 
younger and weaker fledgelings, and was 
altogether qalte in her element, when sud- 
denly, looking up at the distant sound of 
approaching wheels, she perceived over 
the farm wail a smart mail-phaeton ap- 
proaching the house rapidly down the 
hill 

Mrs. Dobson stood upright and shaded 
her eyes with ber hand from the level rays 
of the afternoonsun, There was something 
of diaquietude in her attitude. The car- 
riage drew nearer and nearer. There were 
two handsome stepping bay horses in it, a 
neat groom behind, and a middle-aged gen- 
tleman dressed in \deep mourning on the 
driving-seat. 

With a sudden exclamation of surprise 
and dismay,Mrs, Dobson dropped her hand 
and her bowl of chicken-meal simultane- 
ously, and burried back into the house, 

Everybody was in the bay-field—men, 
maids, and master—on this fine summer 
day —everybody but herself and Kathleen. 
Where was Kathleen, by-the-way? Safe 
out of the way, she hoped. Perbaps she 
had gone down to the hay-field too, 

Mra, Dobson turned into the best parlor, 
smoothed her rumpled locks at the glans, 
and held ber hand for a moment over her 
fast beating heart. 

“] could not be mistaken!’ she mur- 
mured nervously. ‘It’s years ago, but J 
sbould know bim anywhere! Just the 
save cold bard face, only a little gryyer 
and older. Whatcan he want?” 

Then her sharp 6are caugat the clatter of 
hobnatied boots in the back passage, One 
of the farm-boys had come to the house on 





sowe trifling errand. 

‘Ran, ran, Jim!’’ cried the mistress to 
Dim ib who that beercan, and r 
as fast as Over J can ack t 
reli Mr lobeon to come ne a 
| is wanted very particuiar, tell him, up a 


the bouse 





Jim sped off with shambling but rapid 
steps, and Mrs, Dobson breathed more 
freely. 

“f could not face bis lordship alone!’ 
she muttered to herse]f as the phaeton and 
ite smart pair of horses came dashing up to 
the front-door. 

Mayfield Farm was a solid red-brick and 
gabled old house, with twisted chimneys 
and deep overhanging eaves. The little 
gravel sweep in front was as neat as the 
approach tos gentleman’s house;and the 
roses and clematis clambering all round 
the lattice windows rendered the place 
pictnresque and thoroughly homelike in 
appearance. There was a look of comfort 
“and well-to-do-ness” about it which the 
gentleman noted with approving eyes as 
he drove up to the door. 

“It wasn’t such a bad home for the gir! 
after all,”’ he said to himself, whilst the 
groom was ringing the bell. 

The porch door stood wide open, and as 
the bell rang, the farmer’s wife herself, 
curtseyingeshyly, stood in the open door- 
way. 

“Are Mr, and Mra, Dobson within?’”’ 

“Tam Mra, Dobson, .y lord.” 

“An, yes, to besure! I remember you, 
I want tospeak to you, Mra, Dobson—to 
you and to your good husband,”’ 

Lord Elwyn followed Mra, Dobson into 
the best parlor, still called at Mayfield by 
that old-fashioned name, His eyes, as he 
entered, took in the old prints upon the 
faded walis, the blue-and-white china upon 
the mantel-shelf, the great bow! of pot- 
pourri on the table, the little collection of 
English poets and standard novels in the 
bookcase againat the wall, 

Tuere was nothing pretentious about 
Mra, Dobson’s best parlor, It was all very 
simple, but it was all good of ita kind; and 
there were an Open rosewood cottage piano 
with some music upon it and some fresh 
flowers in vases about the room, that gave 
yet further evidence of feminine refine. 
ment in the little parlor, 

Lord Elwyn had assuredly paid no at. 
tention to all these detalis the last time hw 
had been in this very room seventeen 
years before, 

“You will wonder what bas brought me 
to Mayfield, Mra, Dobson,” said the great 
man to the farmer’s wife, 

Mrs, Dobson did wonder very much in- 
deed, and wished from the bottom of her 
heart that ber good man would make has‘e 
and come up frow the hay-field. 

It she had had the strength of mind to 
make any rejoinder to her visitor's re 
mark, she would have said, ‘ No good, {’!1 
be bound!’’—but, as that would scarcely 
have been a civil remark, she only 
curtseyed again, and, casting down her 
eyes, awalted the issues of fate. 

“| have had a great sorrow this year,’’ 
aaid Lord Elwyn gravely. “I have lost 
my only son.” 

The woman’s eyes sought his sympa- 
thetically. 

‘Dear me, my lord, 1am very sorry to 
hear it!’’ she sald feelingly. 

“I will not dweli on it,’’ he added a lit- 
tle hurriedly. ‘1 mentioned it only to 
arrive more easily at the object of iny visit, 
My poor son was fifteen—hne died of con- 
sumption, abroad. Perhaps you know 
that I have no other child—by wy present 
wife, | mean,’’ he added haatily, catching a 
curious look of surprise in the woman’s 
eyes, ‘in these circumstances Lady El 
wyn and myself have determined, if it is 


in any way feasible, to acknowledge 
Kathleen, and have her to live with ua,’ 
‘yb, Lord Eiwyn, you would not surely 
| tame er away !r iat? 
a 4 Pr, ? an k 
t a € Care arn a 





|} Spec am “ wm 


There was a heavy step upon the thresh- 
hold, andthe farmer entered the room. 
He looked in amazement from the tall 
figure of the well-dressed man, standing 
up atifily and erectly with his back to the 
fireplace, to the crouching form of his sob- 
bing wite. 

“Lord Elwyn has come to take our dar- 
ling away!” cried the poor woman, amid 
her tears. 

Lord Elwyn made a gesture of impa- 
tience, 

“Surely there is nothing to make a 
grievance about! I confided my little gir! 
asaninfant to your care; I told you to 
bring her up as your own—to conceal her 
parentage from her, My foolish early 
marriage was,as you know, a thing | did 
not care to acknowledge. Her poor 
mother died, and but for the onlld’s ex- 
jstence the whole business would have 
been wiped out. Now it suite me to own 
her and to take her back. There is no- 
thing to make a fusa about I have 
changed my mind concerning her—that is 
all, I have paid you weli—you will not be 
the losers in any way. I! will make it wa 
well worth your while to give her up an it 
has been to keep her.”’ 

He spoke with angry Irritation; having 
made up his mind to cance! the work of 
years, he did not care to be thwarted at 
the outset; he made no allowance for sen- 
timent—sentiment indeed entered very 
seldom into Lord Elwyn’s calculations—be 
chone to oonsider the whole transaction 
solely and entirely from a business point of 
view. 

“You have been well paid,” he said 
again angrily—“what have you to com- 
plain of?” 

“It is not the money, my lord,’’ said 
Dobson slowly, speaking for the firat time 
—‘*wedon’t complain about that—you’ve 
always paid as fair, What the missus and 
I will take to heart sorely is the losing of 
our little girl.’’ 

Itannoyed Lord Eiwyn to hear him 
speak of his daughter with this familiar 
fondnems. Alii these yours he had given 
his child up to these worthy people, bid- 
ding them cali her by their own name and 
be unto her asa father and mother; and 
yot now, because the whim Lad come to 
him to teke back his own, be was angry to 
find how thoroughly the good people hed 
carried out hia instructions, 

‘Tut, tut!’ he said, waving his hand 
impatiently. “I aminmy right—it suites 
me to acknowledge her.”’ 

The farmer, who was « tman of few 
words, bent his head in assent, while Mra. 
Dobson became dissolved anew in tears, 

“Let me see her at once!’’ said Lord 
Elwyn peremptorily; and Mra, Dobson 
slipped away to find and prepare the child 
who had grown as dwar to her as though 
ane had been het own. 

Scarcely however had the door cloved 
upon her when from the garden there came 
the sound of a bright singing voice, and 
across the little graass-plot before the open 
window Kathleen came bounding forward, 
her kitten perched upon her shoulder, her 
dog Juinping up at ber band a she ran, 

“Daddy, daddy,”’ cried the girl, “sre you 
back already? I was just golig tor my 


rake and coming down to the meadow to 
help! Why, ite nearly tea-time, and not a 
stroke Of work has your idle Kathe done 
all day!’ 

Suddenly she stood still,’ as through 
open French window she caught sight 
toe stranger within the room, 

Ae for Lord Kiwyn he was # 
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years. She would be rough and uncouth, 
no doubt—awkward in manner, ungsinly 
in appearance—bow could he expect her to 
be otherwise? 

She might well indeed have inherited 
personal beauty, for the first Lady Elwyn, 
whom he bad secretly married out of a 
village inn in bis college days, had been 
beautiful as a poet's dream; but herchiid’s 
beauty, if abe bad any, would surely be of 
that wild untutored type which might be 
very charming in a farm-yard, but would 
scarcely be in ite proper place in a Belgrav- 
jan drawing-room 

‘She will have to be licked into shape in 
a boarding-school!"’ be had said to him- 
wolf, 

But when he saw her, al) his terrors 
were put to filghtin a moment. She was 
beautiful with alland more than all her 
dead motber’s beauty; she was graceful 
with a grace which notall the homeliness 
of her garments could conceal; and there 
waa, moreover, a stamp of birth set upon 
the broad white brow and upon the small 
well-shaped head and oval face which her 
father recognized at once—recognized with 
a glow of pride as the “bhall-mark’’ of his 
own family. 

“Oome in, my dear,’’ sald Dobson to the 
hesitating girl. 

She came in slyly through the open win- 
dow. 

“This gentieman—Lord Elwyn — has 
come to see you,” Dobson continued. 

To nee me, daddy?’’ she echoed won- 
deringly. 

It was a curious little scene that follow- 
6d. Kathleen went forward and held out 
her small band timidly to the stranger. 

‘How do you do?” abe said simply. 

Lord Kiwyn grasped her hand and drew 
her towards him. 

‘*Tell ber, Dobson,” he said to the far- 
er, 

And Dobson told ber, Somewhat lame- 
ly and brokenly he related the story—the 
story of long ago which both men knew s0 
well, but which to the girl was such a mar- 
vellous revelation of things undreamt of— 
the story ofa rich man’s son who fell in 
love with a humbly-born girl, and who 
married her unknown to bia father, keep- 
ing his tmarriage a secret till his young 
wife had died in giving birth to her first 
ohild; and then how he, still fearing the 
anger of an autocratic father, had deter- 
mined to provide as best as he could for 
the child and never to acknowledge it, and 
how he had gone away and forgotten her; 
and how, when time passed on,he had mar- 
ried a second time in bis own rank of life 
mid bad had another child, a son and heir, 

#o that the daughter of bis youth was still 
farther away in the cold distanoe of the for- 
gotten past 

Bod now the heir was dead, and Lord 
Elwyn had remembered his other child 
—and that child was no other than Kath- 
leen herself! 

Young a4 she was, ignorant of life, un- 
versed in the traditions and ways of the 
world, it all became €lear to her at last— 
the pitiful story of her own birth, of her 
mother's arly death, and of her father’s 
obliviousness of herself, 

She grew red and white by turns as she 
listened with tightly-clasped hands and 
eyes opened wide from emotion which 
wandered quickly from her foster-father 
sitting by the table to this new real father 
standing with bis back to the fireplace, 

“And now, my dear,’’ said the farmer, 
as he conciuded his little recital—‘‘now my 
lord has come to ciaim you, and you will 
KO away to be a great lady, and have ad- 
vantages which we never could have given 
you here—edueation and accomplishments 
and grand society, You must begin to 
learn that you are no farmer’s daughter, 
butalady born. It’sa fine thing that is 
xolng to happen to you, Kathlieen—a very 
fine thing; and you must be very gratefr! 
to his lordship, and also not to forget to 
thank Heaven, my dear, when you say 
your prayers to-night, for giving you back 
your own dear father—for, as we have all 
been told, blood ts thicker than water, and 
there’s nothing like one’s own flesh and 
blood after all!’’ 

But Kathleen anewered never a word— 
she only looked with wild frightened eyes 
from one to the other, and the oolor fied 
from her startied face, and her breath came 
short and quick. 

With a curious sense of intense interest 
Lord Elwyn watched her. 

W hat was ene going to do or aay? How 
waa she going to take this revelation that 
had been mace to her? Was the rupture 
of coming grandeur ail too much for the 
brain of the village-bred child, or was the 
emotion of finding a father too great for her 
beating heart? 

He beld out hiz hands to her and smiled 
eather kindly. But Kathleen drew back 


and clenched her fingers tightly together 
behind her back. 

‘I will not go with you! You are no fa- 
ther lo mé—you never owned my mother, 
end you have Jorgotten me all these years! 
1 will stay with the only father I know 
and jove—I wil! not be your child or go to 
you!” 

Then suddenly casting ber arms round 
the farmer’s neck, she buried her face 
upon his shoulder, crying sioud, with a 
great sot— 

“Ob, daddy, dear daddy, I will never, 
never leave you! I don’t want any fine 
people or places—I only want to stay with 
you anc mammy t the end of my life!’’ 

Lord Elwyn never quite forgos the hor- 
rible shook which ber words gave him, or 
the sense of shame with which her disvow- 
al of bis claims covered him. it was as 
though the sins of his youth rose up once 
again from the tomb and reviled him for 
the past through the mouth of bis child. 
And yet he liked ber all the better for her 
resistance, The girl bad a character and 
spirit of her own. So much the better! 
He admired her for it; he recognized him- 
self in her anger and her soorn. 

It was with possible humility and defer- 
ence that he spoke to her, urging her to re- 
consider her determination. 

‘*] will not press you now,” he said to 
her, when he had used every argument he 
could think of to change her mood, “1 
will Jeave you for a week to think it over, 
#0 that you may get accustomed to the 
idea; then I will send for you. I should 
be sorry to take you away with undue 
haste from this house where you bave been 
happy, and from these kind friends who 
have been 80 good to you. In a week's 
time you will think better of it.”’ 

She only shook her bead as it lay upon 
her foster-father’s broad chest,and cowered 
closer down into his sheltering arms, 

So Lord Elwyn went away, and Katb- 
loen was left mistress of the situation. 





CHAPTER II. 


OT for long though. When peventeen 
N and ignorance and weakness seta it- 

self in opposition to forty-five and 
knowledge and strength it stands to reason 
that the one must very soon go to the 
wall, whilat the other must eventually 
triumph, 

A week later a very sad and foriorn-look- 
ing Kathleen was standing by the gate 
leading out into the five-acre meadow 
in the little lane along which the cows 
sauntered home every evening at milking. 
time. 

Very pale was poor Kathleen—pale and 
heavy-eyed, as though tears had held her 
sleepless for many nights—and there 
wasa slight droop at the corners of her 
pretty mouth and a tremor on her rosy 
lips. 

‘‘Are you really and truly going to leave 
to-morrow, Kathleen, after all your 
promises?’”’ said ber companion, with a 
groan. 

“How was 1 to help it, Tom? They 
say be hasaright by law to make me— 
and they wouldn’t back me up at home; 
they said I must go, How was! to stand 
out alone?”’ 

‘The man leaning acrose the gate groaned 
again. 

He was a large-made rough-looking man 
dressed in a brown velveteen suit. He 
had tang!ed dark hair and eyes that glowed 
and burned with a strange and intense 
light. His features were strongly hewn 
and powerful, and there was a tendency to 
coarseness in the lines of the heavy mouth 
and jaw. 

1t was not a bad face, but it was a face 
which suggested the possibility of violent 
passions and unreasoning animalism, At 
the same time there was something reas- 
suring in the intensity of the eyes and 
something that wae almost nobie in the 
breadth of the brows and head. 

One felt instinctively about Tom Darley 
that he was one of those people who, in 
good bands and in happy circumstances, 
might be capable of much goodness, and 
yet who, on the other hand, if ill-used and 
buffeted by fate, might possibly develop 
dormant forces that would tend to unlimited 
evil. 

For the rest, Tom Darley was no ne’er- 
do-well. He was the tenant of a smal! 
farm two miles away from Mayfield, and 
had been all his life a hard-working and 
industrious man—e bit of a sportsman too, 
for he bred young horses, and kept a pack 
of harriers, and was seldom known to fail 
to put in an appearance at the covert-side 
on a winter morning, mounted on his gray 





cob, on which he went as straight and rode 
as well as any of the hunting gentry 
about. 

People thought highly of Tom at May- 
field, and many a careful father would 


have asked no better fate for bis girl than 
to see ber the wite of the stalwart young 
farmer. 

Ever ince May last year however Tom’s 
heart had been fixed upon the maiden a 
Mayfield Farm. In secordamce with tbe 
eustom of rural districts, Kathleen had ac- 
cepted him as per “young msn. 

He walked with her Sunday afternoons; 
he brought her cuttings for her garden, 
and helped her to prane and tend her rose- 
trees; he had set her terrier’s leg when he 
had been run over by the butcher’s cart; 
and he never failed to present her with 
some simple offering when he came home 
from the town on market-days. 

Kathleen liked the homage and the at- 
tention, and she liked him two ins gen- 
tle, sisterly sort of s way; but love had 
never even entered into her thoughts, nor 
had such a climax as marriage been éver 
mentioned between them. 

Bat, as to Tom Darley, he loved her 
with all bis heart and soul, Hitherto. 
knowing how young and gentile end in- 
nocent she was, he had never dared to 
breathe a word of his passion to her, be- 
lieving that time and constant association 
would draw her gradually to him. 

Moreover, he was still a struggling man, 
and scarcely ina position to marry yet. 
There was no house on the land which he 
farmed, and Tom lodged in a cottage be- 
longing to one of his own laborers, 

He knew that he would have to work 
very bard for some years more before 80 
well-to-de a man as Farmer Dobson would 
give him his only chiid—and such atender- 
ly-natured child as was dainty little Kath- 

leen. Still he had been quite contented to 
wait, and had been happy enough with the 
privileges he had won from his lady-love; 
and all the good elements in him had flour- 
ished and thriven in the companionship of 
the girl he bad loved. 

Then like athunder-clap out of heaven 
came the awful news upon poor Tom— 
Kathleen was not Farmer Dobson’s child 
at all, but the only daughter and heiress of 
the rich and great Lord Elwyn, whose 
country place lay twenty miles away, just 
over the border of the adjoining county, 
and who was as far above Tom Darley’s 
as though he had been a veritable king» 
And Kathleer.—bis little Kathie no longer 
—was to go away to her new kingdom, to 
be « princess amongst the great ones of the 
earth, and the dream of his life was shat- 
tered! 

During that sad last week he had met 
her many times and pleaded with her often 
and Kathleen bad wept and walled; for she 
was very unhappy—not so much because 
of leaving Tom, although Tom came in in- 
cidentally amongst the people and things 
she was sorry to leave, but because of all 
that she had loved and been used to all 
her life which she would have to give up 
for ever. 

‘Don’t go—don’t go!” he had pleaded 
brokenly over and over again, as he held 
her small hands clatched hard in his; and 
tor the first two days of the week Kathieen 
bad been brave and determined, and had 
answered back boldly— 

‘“No—I promise you I won’t. I will not 
go!” 

But as the days went on her resistance 
became feebler and she began to realize 
that she would have to go. 

And now the last evening was come, 
and Tom had walked over to meet her 
for the last time and to wish her good-bye, 
He was very bitter and sore, and desper- 
ately miserable; and so for the first time he 
spoke to ber about his love, 

“He bas no right to take you away from 
me!’’ he said angrily. ‘I love you, Kath- 
leen—I have loved you for a long time! I 
want you to be my wile some day!’’ 

Kathleen looked at him timidiy and 
doubtfully. 

There was no answering throb in her 
heart as she listened to the first words of 
love that had ever been rpoken to her. 
She was only very unhappy, and conasider- 
ably troubled. 

The little pink wild-roses in the hedge- 
row came straggling over the top of the 
gate against which they were leaning, one 
on either side of it, Kathleen picked one 
and laid it softly against her cheek. 

“Ob, no Tom—!I don’t think that would 
do at all!’ she answered, with a little dis 
tress, 

This avowal of affection did not seem to 
do her any good—only to make things 
more difficult than ever for her. 

“I don’t suppose it would ever be al- 
lowed, Tom,” she said doubtfully. ‘You 
see it’s not as if dear old daddy were my 
father.’’ 

“Oh, you needn’t remind me of that!’’ he 
cried bitterly. “I know very well that 
you are not Kathie Dobson any longer, 





but the Honorable Kathieen Elwyn—a 


great Jady—a tine stuck-up— ” 

“Ob, Tom, how can you be so unkind? 
Asif my not being Kathleen Dobson made 
any difference to my old friends! But 
don’t you see! shall have to obey Lord 
Elwyn now?’ 

“And what has Lord Elwyn got to do 
"twixt you and me, Katbieen? Look here, 
darling,” he cried, with sudden emotion, 
eatehing bold of both ber hands—“if this 
hadn't happened—if you were Kathie Dob. 
son still—would sot youand I have been 
fond of each other—would you not some 
day bave promised to marry me? Would 
you not Kathie?’ 

Kathleen twisted her wild-rose about in 
her fingers, She was not atall sure even 
about that; but it seemed unkind to say so 
to poor Tom, who was so unhappy, 

**You know you never liked any other 
fellow in all the village so much as you 
liked me?” urged the young man eager. 
ly. 

“That’s true enough,’”’ assented Kath 
leen. 

“Then, if you liked me the best, you 
would have been my wife some day in the 
future?’’ 

“JI suppose so,’’ answered Kathleen 
slowly. 

‘Then why should Lord Elwyn or any- 
body come between us?’’ 

“Ob, but, Tom, I should not be allowed 
to warry whom | like now!” interrupted 
Kathleen, His line of argument began to 
trighten her somewhat. 

“When you are twenty-one, you will be 
able to do as you like—you will be of age, 
and nobody will have any power to stop 
you!” be argued hotly. ¢ 

“Really?” That seemed very wonder- 
fulto her. ‘‘Are you quite sure, Tom?” 

“Yes, quite sure, dear—it’s the law of 
the land! So now, if you will promise to 
marry mé when you are twenty-one, | will 
trust in youand be content to wait till 
then. Give me you promise, Kathleen!’’ 

She gave a littie gaap, It wasall so be- 
wildering, and Tom was so excited; he 
held her hands so hard—so very hard— 
tnat he hurt her fingers, and his face was 
so red and his eyes had such a strange 
gieam in them, she was half afraid of 
him. 

“Promise me, Kathleen—promise me!”’ 
he urged again. ‘Promise to marry we 
when you are twenty-one,”’ 

Seventeen to twenty-one—four whole 
years! Itseemed almost a lifetime; and 
Tom said he would be content to wait if 
she promised! Four years was a very 
long time—so long that it did not seem 
that it would matter very much what 
she undertook to do at so remote a per- 
lod. 

Poor little Kathleen! She was very 
young and very ignorant, and her head 
ached from fretting and troubling, and her 
eyes were smarting and burning from the 
many tears she had shed. 

It seemed an easy way out of this trouble, 
atall events, to do as poor Tom asked 
her. 

She would promise, and then perhaps 
he would not scold her so much for going 
away—and it was so hard that he should 
scold her for waat she could not help, 

So it came to pass that Kathleen Elwyn, 
in an evil hour, promised to marry Tom 
Darley as soon a8 she was twenty-one 
years old. 

When he had wrung her reluctant words 
trom her trembling lips, Tom tried to kiss 
her; but that was too much for her, A 
sense of dismey—almost of disgust and 
loathing—overpowered her. She pusbed 
him away angrily with all the strength of 
her little hands, 

‘No, no, nol’’ she cried wildly. ‘Not 
that—not that! Never, never!”—and she 
burst into a tempest of passionate sobs 
that shook her slender frame from head to 
toot. 

Altogether, the love-idyl in the rose- 
embowered lane wae not at all al! that such 
love-idyis*are wont to be, 

Tom, when he saw the girl’s emotion, 
was ashamed of himself. He begged her 
pardon in a rough, boorish way, and stood 
by her awkwardly enough, looking the pic- 
ture of discomfort. 

“Give me that flower, anyhow!’ be 
pleaded humbly when she had recovered 
herself a little, 

And Kathleen gave it to him; and he 
took out his pocket-book—bulging witb 
wheat-samples, with flies, and with fish- 
hooks-—and pressed the wild-rose between 
two vacant pages. 

“That’s a love-troth between you and 
me,”’ he said seriously. “When the day 
comes that I send you that dried flower, 
Kathleen—then you'll know that I an 
coming to claim my promise of you.” 

She made no answer as they began 





walk up the lane towards the Farm togeto- 
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er, but she said to herself, as she walked, 
that that day was a very long way off, that 
hundreds of things might happen between 
this and then, and that anyhow Tom 
would not go on troubling her for the pres. 
ent. 

“] bave been very kind to bim,” said the 
girl] to herself, im her utter ignorance, 
‘and l’ve quite satisfied him and made 
him easy; and I dare say, after I am gone, 
he wil! forget all about me, and take up 
with Mary Davia at the grocer's shop—she 
is a nice girl, and was always fond of Tom 
—when 1 am out of the way, 1 dare say he 
will take on with her,’’ 

It was not quite in accordance with these 
comfortable plans for Tom’s future aow- 
ever that, just as they got insidethe Farm 
garden, Tom Durley stood still in front of 
the bee-hivcs and Jooked at her with a 
strange lowering brow. 

‘-Tuere’s one thiog more, Kathie, [ must 
say to you before we part. 1 sha’n’t per- 
haps see you often; but I shail know all 
about you, and what you are doing; and, 
if ever I hear of any other man daring to 
make up to you or trying to steal you from 
mé, by the Heaven above us I swear to you 
that I will kill that man, whoever he may 
be—kill him as I would kill the vermin in 
the fields!’’ 

For the moment the man’s face was aw- 
ful in its intensity—a savage gleam lit up 
the rough-hewn features with an evil giow, 
ibe mouth coarsened and broadened, and 
the eyes seemed to shrink and fall 
awav beneath the strongly-marked angry 
brows. 

Kuatuleen drew back from him with a 
vegue terror—sie knew not what she 
feared, and yet she was frightened—and in 
ber pale face and scared eyes Tom beheld 
(he reflection of his own madness. In an 
instant he bad chased away the evil spirit 
and was bimaelf once more, 

“Do not look so frightened, darling— 
for of course there will be no one!’’ he 
said, trying to take her hand, and laughing 
uneasily. 

‘Tom, that was very wicked of you to 
say that!’’ she answered a little breatb- 
lessly; and she kept her hands well out 
of his reach. ‘I do hope you will never 
talk about killing people again—it is 
terrible! And what would Mr, Englefield 
say?”’ 

‘Human nature was made before par- 
sons!’ he answered carelessly, shrug- 
ging his shoulders; and Kathleen shivered 
a little, 

That look upon Tom Darley’s face, 
transient as it was, bad been a revela- 
tion to her. She had never known be. 
tore that any one could look so malignant. 
ly wicked. 

‘T shail dream about it!’ she thought 
shudderingly. 

When they got to the porch door, she 
turned round and forced herself to give 
him her hand, When she looked at him, 
he was the good Tom Darley again who 
had always been kind and affectionate to 
her. 

It was difficult to believe that that other 
glimpse of a terrible hidden nature had 
been aught but a dream. 

‘Dear Kathleen, you will be true to me, 
will you not? You will not forget me?” he 
said gently. 

“On, Tom, I suppose so, of coursel!’’ she 
replied, with a little impatience. 

It seemed so selfish of him to urge his 
own claims upon her so much when, after 
all, it was for her “daddy’’ and his loving 
old wife for whom her heart was chiefly 
torn and riven. 

“No one else is likely to want to marry 
me when I am twenty-one, I suppose!’’ she 
added, laughing at what seemed to her to 
be a ridiculous idea. 

The dark cloud crossed his face again. 

“But, if any one doos—tben you will 
remember what [ have sworn to do!” he 
said. 

“Oh, Tom, ycu are horrible!”’ she cried, 
putting ber fingers into her ears; and 
with a half-laugh which was almost bhys- 
terical she ran away from him into the 
house, 

That was not the last that Kathleen saw 
of Tom Darley. 

The next morning Lord Elwyn’s broug- 
ham stood at the door of Mayfield Farm to 
convey her to Clortell Towers, 

No one came with it—only the two ser- 
vants and a note trom Lord Elwyn to his 
daughter expressing his regret that an @t- 
tack of gout prevented his fetching her him- 
self and his hope that she was by this time 
convinoed that it was her duty to accede to 
his wishes concerning her. 

Kathleen’s modest luggage was hoisted 

I 6 strained ner 


othe top. The old peo} 
heir hearts and kissed a blessed her 


bads« 70a be wit! her > servanis 


led the little hall, weeping and bold- 





ing out their hands to her; the farm-labor- 
ers had gathered on to the drive to give 
her s parting cheer; and many a friendly 
face from the village shope was there to see 
the last of the little girl who had grown up 
in their midst and who was being carried 
away into the great world to pe made a 
grand lady of. 

Poor litsle great lady! Half fainting, they 
litted her into the brougham and shut to 
the door upon herself and ber grandeur, 
And then she sprung forward and leaned 
out of the window, with the blinding tears 
streaming down her cheeks, to wave a fare- 
well to all the desr faces that she was 
leaving behind for ever; and, when the 
carriage rolled out of the gate and turned 
the corner, the flatter of her little white 
handkerchief was the lest that they saw of 
her as she was borne away rapidly along 
the road. 

But, when the horses slackened speed at 
the steep hillside baif a mile beyond 
tne village, a man who had been wait- 
ing thore patiently sitting in the hedge- 
row for the last hour sprang forward and 
stalked quickly along by the side of the car- 
riage. 

“You will not forget, Kathleen, that you 
are bound to marry ine some day?” he said 
in a low voice, 

“Oh, Tom, why do you bother me alout 
that now when 1 am #0 unhappy?” an- 
swered Kathleen through her tears. 

“Because the thought of my love will 
maks you happier, dear,”’ 

“Will 1?” said Kathleen dubious! y—she 
had really never looked at it in that light 


**Remember ail you have sworn!’’ said 
Tom solemnly. 

‘41 do not think I swore at al)!’’ murmur- 
ed Kathleen; butin the rumbling of the 
wheels Tom did not hear her, 

The coachman and footman were looking 
at him askance. The top of the hill was 
almost reached; the whip touched up the 
near horse—there was a forward jerk of the 
carriagé, Tom was running now. He 
thrust his head in at the window. 

‘Good-bye, Tom!” she said kindly, 

“It is no joke, Kethleen. Remember I 
would kill bim!” ne hissed, and the girl 
sant back terrified into the corner of the 
carriage. 


CHAPTER III, 

LORTELL TOWERS, Lord Elwyn’s 
country-seat, lay twenty miles away 
from the village of Maytieid. 

W ben Kathleen first caught sight of it 
after ber iong solitary drive, the rays of 
the setting sun were falling warmly upon 
the long stone facade and twinkling like 
xtms in the diamond panes of the many 
mullioned windows, 

The house, a fine old gray-stone Tudor 
mansion, stood upon an eminence, A long 
avenue of stately beeches led up to it from 
the lodge gates; herds of graceful deer 
grazed in the park on either side; a bank 
of woods topped the hilis above with a 
ricoh dark-green background; a lake shim- 
mered in the evening light to the left; a 
parterre of lawns, flower-gardens brilliant 
with many colors, stretched away to the 
right; and a crimson fiag, with all the fam- 
ily arms and qaarterings emblazoned upon 
it, floated mast-high from the tower over 
the centre gateway. 

lt was a graud place indeed. Kathleen 
had never seen anything in the least like 
it. 

She trembled a little as she sat in the oor- 
ner of the brougham and looked timidly 
out upon all this magnificence which was in 
future to be her home, 

Spe was very tired as well as very ner- 
vous. The emotion of leaving Mayfield 
had exhausted her; and, although the 
spring of youth within her bad made her 
soon dry ner tears and think rather of tne 
life she was entering upon than of that she 
was leaving bebind, still during the course 
of ber long physical fatigue bad in the end 
overcome the hopes and anticipationa of 
fancy and bad reduced her to a condition 
of pitifal depression. 

Notbing had been neglected to ensure 
ber bodily comfort during her lonely 
drive. There were a iuncheon-basket, 
pooks, a cloak in case she felt chilly, a fan 
in case she might be warm—there was even 
a bunch of fresh roses upon the tiny sheif 
in tront of the broughaw. 

Some one evidently had thought much 
of her, and thought with a Kindness and 
delicacy which wastouching as well as fiat- 
tering to her, 

Who could it be? Her reason rejected 
the hypothesis that these subtie attentions 
were the work of Lord Elwyn bimeelf. A 
man would hardly have studied 
juilrements SO closely 


ner re- 
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under an infliction of that kind! No; it 
must be to Lady EF! wyn's forethought that 
she owed these littie kinaly and affection- 
ate tokens—Lady Eiwyn, who doubtless 
desired to welcome as a daughter the child 
of her hasband’s early marriages. 

Kathleen setsied thie quite definitely 
within herself; and ber heart was full of a 
warm glow of gratitude towards the un- 
known woman whose future conduct to 
her would count for so much in the happi- 
ness or misery of her life, 

Poor little ignorant Kathieen! How 
much there was for berto learn! dow little 
versed abe was in the ways of buman na- 
ture! 

Busy with her fancy-picture of her un- 
known step-mother, she forgot ber terrors 
at Tom Darley’s unwelcome threats and 
affection; and the farther she left Mayfield 
behind her, the farther into the distance 
the image of her uncouth farmer lover re- 
ceded, 

Asthe carriage neared the end of the 
long avenue and approached the centre 
gateway of the old house, Kathleen leaned 
forward eagerly, haif expecting to see the 
tall erect form of Lord Eiwyn, with his 
gracious iady, standing side by side upon 
the doorstep to welcome her to their home 
and heart. 

There was nothing of the sort—only a 
sleepy-looking powdered footman, who 
slowly threw open the double doors as the 
ca'riage drove up; a second like anto him, 
who might have been seen struggling into 
his coat at the back of the hall; and, after a 
moment or two, a very fat butier with red 
hair and mutton-chop whiskers, who ad- 
vanced with an air of dignified condescen- 
sion to the underlings who assisted her to 
alight. Nobody elee wra there to receive 
her. 

Footman number one relieved her of her 
small leather bag, footman number two 
took her sunshade and umbrella out of her 
hand; the butler gave a solemn order to the 
coschman to take Miss Elwyn’s luggage 
round to the back. 

Then Kathieen found herseif standing 
in @ Vast hall with family portraits ranged 
round the walls and tiger-skins thrown 
about upon the polished oak floor. She 
looked timidly, almost tearfully up into 
the face of the fat butier. This diguitary, 
seeing that something was expected of 
him, gave a slight preliminary cough, be- 
hind his red fingers, 

“Ahem! Would you wish to see your 
maid, miss?’’ he inquired deferential- 
ly. ‘She will conduct you to your apart- 
ments.” 

“Oan I not see my father first?’ asxed 
Kathleen meekly. 

‘“] regret to state, miss, that his lordship 
is confined to his rooms with a severe at- 
tack of gout. He will be unableto see you 
this evening.”’ 


“Oh, lam very sorry! And Lady E!- 
wyn?’’ 

The butler looked across at one of his 
satellites. 


‘‘Were there any orders given, James, 
about Miss Elwyn’s arrival?’’ 

“None as I knows on, Mr, Simpkina,”’ 

There was a momentary consultation be- 
tween the three. Then the great Mr. Simp- 
kins spoke up autuoritatively. 

“Perhaps, malas, you would like to go into 
the drawing-room first. Her ladyship 
might be there or she might be in the 
grounds; any way, I ovuld bring you some 
tea before you go into your room,’” 

Witb a sinking heart Kathleen assented 
mutely, not knowing of any other plan to 
suggest; and Simpkins led the way across 
the hall. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
—_— nn co ee _ ---- 

‘CHE TRUTHFUL Kea Estates Man, 
Real EKetate Agent (showing prospective 
purchaser a tract of bottom-land)— You 
won't find another quarter section like this 
within a hundred miles of here, Look at 
the color of the soil. See how the land lies 
toward the sun, It’s cheap at double the 
price. 

Prospective Parchaser— But isn’t it some- 
times under water? Does this stream never 
overfiow ita banks? 

Real Estate Agent—Overfiow? Never, 
air, never ! 

Prospective Parchaser (happening to spy 
a bunch of palf decayed grase and drift 
wood lodged 20 feet above his head, in the 





_ Bric-a-Brac. 


THs Wuitx Mans Foor.—The ,; poe 
Longteilow speaks of a plant called the 
White Man’s Foot, it is the common 
bread-leaved plantain, which ie known by 
the above name among the natives of North 
America because it # not indigenous, but 
Introduced, and keeps pace invariably with 
the progress of the white man into the 
country. ; 

CHINESE Siens.--Large attractive sign. 
boards are a great feature of Chinese shops, 
and the words upon them are a strange 
mixture of the flowery literature of the 
land and the advertising instinct of a com- 
mercial peopie, Here are some of thesigns 
of the city of Pekin: “Shop of Heaven- 
sent Luck,” “ Tea-Sbh: p of Oelestial Princi- 
ples,” ‘The Nine Feiicities Prolonged,” 
“ Mutton-Shopof Morning Twilight,” ‘ The 
Ten Virtues All Compiete,” “ Fiowers 
Rise to the Milky Way.” 


JAPANESE WasHina.—Washing was 
and 1s still done in Japan by getting into a 
boatand letting the garments drag after the 
boat by a long string. It is an economical 
habit of travelling Japa to get a large 
amount of washing thus accomplished by 
a steam boat excursion, and has given rise 
to the story that they travel to wash ap once 
a year. They have no instinct for laundry 
work like the Uhinese, and think it com- 
plete when the soap is in the garment, and 
will not wring it out. Salt water washes 
wo their taste just as weil as freah. 


CAUGHT BY A MONKKY.—A monkey re- 
cently brought a criminai to justice at Sig- 
apore. A native, with « little boy, a bear 
anda monkey, travelled through the Straits 
Settlements, and made a goodly sum of 
money by his animalw’ tricks. One day he 
was found with his throat cut, the boy and 
the bear lying dead close by, while the 
monkey had escaped up «tree, The bodies, 
with the monkey, were being taken to a 
police station, when the monkey suddenly 
rashed ata man in the crowd, seized his 
leg and would not letgo. The man proved 
to be one of the murderers, 


Opp Faots.—A small codfish will pro- 
duce nearly two millions of eggs, In Uhi- 
na, on the first day of the new year, a sprig 
of peach-bloseoums in stuck over each door 
of a house to keep away evil spirits, Bom. 
bast was the Klizabetban crinoline, being 
the old name for the cotton wadding in the 
clothes of polite peopie. The lowest forms 
of plant life, such as our cominon mosses, 
grow on the bare rocks. ‘These, by decay, 
leave a alight covering of soil, and thus 
plants of a higher order gain a foothold, 
Fire will trighten almost any creature, but 
it bas no terrors for the driver ant, which 
will dash at a glowing coal, Ox its jaws in 
the burning mas, and shrivel up in the 
heat, 

SaALUTATIONS.—It ls common in Arabia 
to put cheek tocheek, The Hindoo falls in 
the dust before his superior. The China 
man dismounts when a great man goes by. 
A Japanese removes bis sandals, crosses 
his bands and cries oul, ‘Spare me!’ The 
Barmese pretend w smeil of a person's 
face, pronounce it sweet and then ask for a 
“gmeil,’’ A striking salutation of the 
South Sea Jelands is to fling ajar of waver 
over the head of a friend. The Australian 
natives practice the singular custom, when 
meeting, of sticking out their tongues at 
each other. The Arabs bug and kias each 
other, making simultaneously a host of in- 
quiries about each other’s health and pros- 
pecta, The Tork crosses his hands upon 
his breast and makes a profound obeisance, 
thus manifesting bis regard without com- 
ing in personal contact with its object. 


Tue TRAINS Srexp.—For the traveler 
curious about the speed his train is making, 
there are three methods hy which he may 
satiaty his curiosity. 1. Watch for the pas. 
sage of the train by tne large white mile 
poste with black figures upon them, and 
divide three thousand #ix hundred by the 
time in seconds between posts, The result 
is the speed in miles per hour, 2, Listen 
attentively until the ear distinguishes the 
oliok, click, click of the wheel as it passes a 
rail joint. The number of clicks upon one 
side of the carriage in twenty seconds is the 
speed in miles per hour, where the raiis 
are thirty feet in length, and thie is the case 


fork of a tree) How do you suppose that | generally. 5. Count the number of tele. 
clump ever got up there? grapb poles passed in two minutes if there 

Agent (enthusiastically)—D n’t you see | are four or five wires to @ pole, and in two 
the tree grows right at the edge of the bank ? | minutes and twenty seconds if tuere are 
That bunch of stuff was caught there when | only one or two lines per pole. The num 
the tree was a littie bush. Probably bap- | ber of poles passed in the number of miles 
pened a year or two ago. Just as I said per hour at which the train is traveling 
sir, richest soli in the world, sir ! <—>—o—~<ta 

<—>— <_< Wo are the best me me 
r is paradoxical, and yet true, that sick | Lawyers because there charges a ™ 

ness often lurks in weil water, great no One can stand them 
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HETWEESR THK LIGHTS. 





BY HELEN MARION BURNSIDE, 
Ere the westward Gree have faded, 

W hile the distant bills yet giow 
With the sun's last benedicUioa, 

W here he lingers loth to go; 
While the birds are homeward fying 

bre the dark their way Denights, 
And the veeper belle are ringing, 

Comes the hour between the lights. 


Al), the mem'ries dear and holy, 
right and tender, that combine 
In life's after hours, ite moments, 
ln our beart of hearts to shrine! 
Yor our eweetes| dreams come to us, 
While the daylight siowly dies, 
And our sweetest words are uttered 
*Neath the purple gloaming skics. 
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OHAPTER XLVII. 
U BERT turned away his face, It was 

H terribie to him to hear her speak 

thus, Itssemed to him that, when- 
ever an impulse came upon bim to spesk 
the truth, she herself made thetruth ap- 
pear unspeakable, 

Better perhaps to leave the matter where 
itmtood. It wasa mere question of trans 
ferring a burden from Cynthia's strong to 
Enid's feeble shoulders, 

“Whether Westwood was really innocent 
or guilty,”’ be said, with an effort, “ia not 
for us to decide—now,” 

“No; and therefore we must do our best 
for Cynthia and ourselves,” said Enid, 
with sudden resolution. “I did not know be- 
fore that there was even a doubt of bis guilt; 
bat, ifso, oar way isall the clearer, Hu- 
bert You are not hesitating because you 
de not wantto marry a convict’s daughter 
are your” 

“Not at all.” 

“Then itis because youare afraid that 
we—that I perhaps—shall be hurt? I know 
that FKlossy and the General fee! strongly 
on the point, Bat, Hubert, I absolve you 
—I give you leave. In my father’s name] 
speak; for I am sure thatin another world 
where all things are known he sees as I do— 
that the innocent must not be punished for 
the guilty. If you love Oynthia, Hubert, 
marry her: and I will give you my wishes 
for your happiness. I am sure that it 
shoul { be eo—elee why should God have 
permitted you to love each other?” 

“Enid, you are an angel!” cried Hubert 
quickly. 

He seized her hand and pressed it to his 
lips, She felt bot tears upon her fingers, 
and knew that they came from his eyes, 
Nhe then bent down and kissed his fore. 
head. 

‘440d bleas you, dear!’’ she sald. “J aim 
so happy myself that I cannot bear you 
and Cynthia to be unhappy. Wil! you tell 
her when she comes in that I want you to 
marry her as noon a8 possible? She is so 
good, so noble, that I am sure you will be 
happy with her, And you can go abroad 
together if you are married soon. Good- 
bye, dear Hubert! We shail aiways think 
of each other lovingly, shall we not, tell 
mer” 

“Tehall think of you—gratefully,” he 
said, with his face bowed down upon his 
hands—‘“as of an angel from heaven!’’ 

“Oh, no—only a8 & poor, weak, erring 
littie girl, who broke her word to you and 
had far wore happiness than ahe deserved, 
Aud now good-bye,’’ 

He would have detained her—perhaps to 
say more words of yratitude—perbaps to 
say something else; but she withdrew ner- 
self from bis clasping hand and quietly left 
the room, 

She knew that he was better alone, She 
went down-stairs, and let herseif out of the 
house, and met Cynthia on the stepa, The 
girl was just returning after a burried walk 
round and round the square, 

“Go t him,”’ said Enid softly. “He 
wants help and comfort, and he wants your 
love. You will be very happy by-and- 
by.” 

And Uynthia went. 

” e ° + * o 


Oynthia came softly intothe room, She 
looked timidly towards Hubert’s chair, 
then rushed forward and rang the bell 
violently. She had had some fear of the 
result of Enid’s visit, and her fear was cer 
tainly jastified. Hubert had fainted away 
when his visitor left the room 

Il, was not unt sometime afterwards that 


Oynthia asilowed him to talk again. She 
had medicaments of various kinds to ap- 
ply, and insisted upon his being perfectly 
quiet, 

She had wanted bim to go to bed again; 
bat be bad resiated this proposition; and, 
in consequence, he was sill in the sitting- 
room, though lying upon the sofa, at the 
bour of hal{f-past eight that evening, when 
the light was fading, and Cynthia was 
at his side. 

“You feel better now, do you not?’’ she 
asked. 

“Yes, thank you,”’ 

The tone was curiously dispirited. 

‘‘] must call Jenkina, and you must go 
to bed,’’ 

He caught her hand. 

“Not yet Cyuthie—I wantto say some- 

” 


“To-morrow,’’ she said, 

“No, not to-morrow—to-night. I am quite 
well able to talk. Cyntnia, where is your 
father?’’ 

The question was utterly unex pected. 

“My father?’’ she echoed. ‘Why do you 
want to know?” 

“Because | bave an impression that he is 
in England, and that you have seen him 
lately.’’ 

“Jf 1 bad,” sald Cynthia, “J should be 
bound not to tell any one.”’ 

“Ab, that istrue! And you would not 
trust even me?’’ he remarked with a great 
sigh. “Well, | suppose that you are 
right!” 

“J trust you perfectly,”’ she said. 

‘You have no reason to doso, Oyntbia, 
do you know why Enid Vane came t- 
day?’ 

**Yes—sbe told me,” 

“She is engaged to Mr. Evandale. She 
has set me free,” 

There wasa silence, Cynthia did not 
move; and at last Hubert saidina stified 
voloce— 

‘“] love one woman, and one only. What 
can I say to her?’’ 

“Nothing but that,’ said Cynthia very 
softly. 

She turned and kissed him. 

“] dare not even say that,’”’ said Hubert, 
desperately. 

“Why not? You told me onoe ofan 
obstacle—Enuid Vane was the obstacle, was 
she not?”’ 

“One obstacle. But there is still another, 
Cynthia,” 

“Anotber!’’ exclaimed Cynthia, “What 
could that be?”’ 

She was kneeling beside him, her hand 
locked fast in his, ber arm upon his 
shoulder. A sort of sob broke from his 
lips, 

“Ob, my darling,” he said, “I am the 
last man that you ought ever to have 
loved,” 

“But I love you now, Hubert,”’ 

“T am a villain, Cynthia—a mean, miser- 
able cur! Can’t you acoept that fact, and 
leave me without asking why?’’ 

‘No, 1 cannot, Hubert; I don’t believe 
it.’’ 

“It is no good telling me that—I know 
myselftoo well. Believe all that I say, 
Cynthia, and give meup. Don’t make me 
tell you why.” 

‘I shall always love you,” she whispered, 
‘“‘whether you are bad or good.”’ 

“Suppose that I had injured any one that 
was vory dear to you—saved myself from 
punishment at his expense? I dare not go 
any farther, Is there nothing that you can 
suppose that 1 have done—the very hardest 
thing in the whole world for you to forgive? 
You can’t forgive it, I know; to tell you 
means tocut myself off from you for the 
rest of my life; and yet 1 cannot make up 
my mind to take advantage of your ignor- 
ance. I have resolved, Cynthia, that I will 
not say another word of—of love to you— 
until you know the truth.” 

She gazed at him her lips growing white, 
ber eyes dilitating with sudden terror at 
theese words. 

“There is only one thing,”’ she sald at 
length, “that |—that I—~’’ 

“That you could not forgive, I am an- 
awered, Oynthia; it is that one thing that I 
have done,”’ 

He spoke very calmly, but his face was 
white with a pallor like that of death. She 
remained motionless; it seemed as if she 
could seareely dare to breath, and her face 
was a8 pale as his own. 

“Hubert,” she said presently, only just 
above her breath, ‘‘you mast be saying 
what you do not mean!” 

“IT would to God that I did not mean it?’ 
he exclaimed, bestirring himself and try- 
ing to ries. “Get ap, Cynthia; I cannot lie 
here and @ee you kneeling there, Rather 





iet me kneel to you; for! have wronged 
you—I have wronged your father beyond 
forgiveness, It was I—I who killed Sydney 
Vane!’’ 


He was standing now; but she still knelt 
beside the sofa, with her face full of 
terror. 

“Hubert,” she said caressingly, ‘‘you do 
mot know what you say. Sit down, my 
darling, keep quiet. You will be better 
evon.’’ 

“] am not raving,’’ he answered her; “I 
am only speaking the truth, God help me! 
All these years I haye kept the secret, 
Cynthia; but it is true—I swear before God 
that it ia truel—it was I who killed Sydney 
Vane. Now curse me if you will, as your 
father did long years ago,” 

He fell back on the sofa, and buried his 
tace in his hands with a moan of consider. 
able pala. 

There came a long silence, Oynthis did 
not move; she also had bidden her face 
too, 

“Oh,” she saiiat last, ‘Ido not know 
what to do! My poor father—my poor 
father! Think of theshame and anguish 
that he went through! Oh, how could you 
bear to let him suffer so?” 

And then she wept bitterly and unres- 
trainedly; and Hubert sat with his heed 
bowed in his hands. 

But aftera timeshe became calm; and 
then, without looking up, she said, in a low 
volce— 

“7 should like to hear it all now. Tell me 
how it happened.”’ 

He started and removed bis hands from 
his face. It was so haggard, so miserable, 
that Cynthia, as she glanced at him, could 
cot forbearan impulse of pity. But she 
averted her head and would notlook at him 
again. 

“You must tell me everything now,”’’ she 
said. 

And sohe toldthe story. He found it 
hard to begin; but, as he wenton,a ocer- 
tain relief came to him, ia spite of shame 
and sorrow, atthe disburthening himeeif 
of his secret. 

He did not spare himself. He told the 
tale very fully, and, little by little, it seem- 
ed to Cynthia that she began to understand 
his life, his character, his very soul, as she 
had never understood them before, She 
understood, but she did not love, 

The confession had left her cold; her 
father’s wrongs had turned her heart to 
stone, 

“And now,”’ be said, when he had fin!sh- 
ed his story, ‘‘you can fetch your father and 
clear himio the eyes of the world as seon 
as you like. I will take any punishment 
that the law allots me. But I think that I 
shail not have t6 bear it long. Even a life 
sentence ends one day, thank God!’’ 

Then Cynthia spoke. 

“You think,” she sald very coldly, “that 
I shall tell your story—that I shall de- 
nounce you to the police?” 

“As you please, Cynthia,” he answered, 
with a sadness born of despair. 

“You throw the burden on me!’ she said. 
“You have thrown your burdens on other 
people’s shoulders all your life, it seems, 
But now, remember Hubert you must bear 
your own.” 

She rose and moved away from him. 

“) shall not accuse you. Your confes- 
sion is safe enough with me. You forget 
thati—I loved you once. I cannot give 
you up to justice even for my father’s sake, 
You must manage the matter for your. 
seit,” 

“Cynthia,” he cried hoarsely—“Cynthia, 
be merciful!” 

‘Had you any mercy for my father?’’ 
she asked, looking at him with eyes in 
which the reproach was terrible to his in- 
most soul. “Did you ever think what he 
had to bear?”’ 

Her hand was on the door. 

“I am going now,” she said—‘'I am going 
to my father; I have learned the place in 
which he lives. ButI shall not tell him 
what you have justtoid me, Justify him 
to the world if you like; till that is done, I 
will never speak to you again.” 
“Oynthia—Cynthia!” cried the wretched 
Inan, 

He rose from the sofaand stretched out 
his arms blindly towards her. But she 
would not relent. 

As she left the room, he fell to the floor 
—insensible for the second time that day. 
She heard the crashing fall—she knew that 
he was in danger; but her beart was hard- 
ened, and she would not look back. The 
only thing she did was to cail Jenkins be- 
fore she left the house and send him to his 
master. 

And then she went out into the street, 
and said to herself thatshe would never 
enter the house again. 

Jenkins wentup tothe drawing-room, 
and found Mr. Lepei lying on tne tioor. He 
and his wife managed with some difficalty 
to get him back to bed. Then they sent for 
the Doctor. 





Bat, when the Doctor came, he shook his 





bead, and looked very serious over Ha. 
bert’s state. A relapse had taken place; he - 
was delirions again; and no one could say 
whether he would recover from the attack, 
Cynthia was asked for at once; but Cynthia 
was nowhere to be found. 

“She will come back, no doubt, si-,” 
Jenkins said. 

“I hope sbe will,’’ the Doctor answered, 
‘for Mr, Lepel’s chances are considerably 
leapened by her absense,’’ 

But the night passed, and the next day 
followed, and the next; but Cynthia never 
came, 


In the meantime there was one person 
in the house who knew more about her 
than she chose to say. Miss Sabina Mel. 
dreth had been keeping ber eye, by Mrr, 
Vane’s orders, upon Cynthia West. 

She had listened at the door during the 
conversation between Enid and Hubert, 
but without much result, Their voices 
had been subdued, and she had gained no- 
thing for her pains. Sut it wes somewhat 
different during the interview between 
Cynthia and Hubert. The emotion of the 
two speakers had been rather too difficult 
to repress, 

Some few of Hubert’s words, as well as 
Cynthia’s passionate sobs, had reached her 
ears: and Cynthia’s last sentence, spoken 
in a clear penetrating voice, had not been 
lost on her. 

She was behind the folding-doors be- 
tween the two rooms when Cynthia made 
her exit. Sabina Meldreth’s heart beat 
with excitement. Miss West would go to 
her father, would she? Then _ she, 
Sabina, would follow her—would track 
the felon to his hiding place. 

The hint that Hubert could clear him if 
he would was lost upon her in the delight 
of this discovery. She could not afford to 
miss this opportunity of pleasing Mrs, 
Vane and earning three hundred pounds, 
She followed Cynthia down-stairs, seized a 
hat from a peg in the hall, and walked out 
into the street. 

It was already dark, but the giri’s tall 
graceful figure was easily discernible at 
some little distance. 

Miss Meldreth followed her hurriedly; 
she was determined to lose no chance of 
discovering Westwood and delivering him 
up to the authorities, 

Down one street after another did the 
track the convict’s daughter. Oynthia 
went through quiet quarters—if she had 
ventured into a crowded thoroughfare, she 
would soon have been lost to view, Sut 
she had no suspicion that she was being 
pursued, or she might have been more 
careful, 


In a quiet little court on the north side 
of Holborn she presently came to a halt. 
There was a diagy little house with “Lod- 
gings to let’’ on a card in the window, and 
at the door of this house she stopped and 
gave three knocks with her knuckles, In 
a few moments the door was opened, anu 
she stepped in. Sabiua could not see who 
ad mitted her. 

She waited sometime. A light appeared 
after a while in an upper window, and one 
or two shadows crossed the white linen 
blind, Sabina wenta litte higher up the 
court and watched, 

The shadows came again—first the 
shadow of a woman with a hat upon her 
head—ah, that was Miss West!—next that 
of a man—nearer the window and more 
distinct. Sabina thought that she recog- 
nized the slight stoop of the shoulders, the 
stiff and halting gait. 

“I’ve caught you at last, have I, Mr. 
Reaben Dare!’ she said to herself, with a 
chuckle, as she noted the number of the 
house and ths name ofthe court. Well, J 
shall get three hundred pounds for this 
night’s work! I’li wait a bit and see what 
happens next.’”’ 

What happened next was that the lights 
were extinguished and that the house seem- 
ed to be shut up, 

‘Safe for the night!’ said Sabina, chuck- 
ling to herself, “I won’t let the grass 
grow under my feet this time. I'l! tell the 
police to-morrow morning, and I'll write 
to Mrs. Vane as well, He sha’n’t escape 
us now!’’ 

She retraced her steps to Russell Square, 
and atonce indited a letter to Mra Vane 
with a full account of all that she had seen 
and heard. Sheslipped out to post it that 
very night, and lay down with full inten- 
tion of going to Scotland Yard the next 
morning. But in the morning she was 
delayed—for an hour only; but that hour 
was fatal to her plans. When the police 
visited the house in Vernon Ooart, they 
found that the room were empty, and that 
Cynthia and her father had disappeared. 
Nobody knew anything about them; and 
the police retired in an exceedingly bed 
humor, pouring anathemas upon Sabina’s 
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But Sabina did not care; she had reesived 
news which had stupefied her for a time 
and ninderea her in the execution of her 
designs—little Dick was dead. 

The child bad never rallied from the ac- 
cident which bad befailen him. For sever- 
al days aod nights be had lain in a state of 
coma; end then, still unconscious, ne had 
passed away. 

His watchers scarcely knew at what mo- 
ment he ceased to bi eathe; even the General 
who bad seldom left his side, could not tell 
exactly when the child died. 

So peacefully the little life came to a close 
that it seemed only that his aleep was pre- 
ternaturally long. And with hima long 
course of perplexity and deceit seemed 
likely also to have itu end, 

Mrs, Vane had disappointed snd dis- 
pleased the General during the boy’s iil- 
ness; she had steadily refused to nurse nim 
—even to see him, towards theend. The 
General wasan easy and indulgent hus- 
band, but be noticed that his wife seemed 
to have no love for the child who was all in 
all to him, 

Tue worst came when Flossy refused to 
look at the boy’s dead face when he was 
gone, The General reproached her for her 
pbardness of heart, and declared bitterly 
that the child had never known a mother’s 
love. 

And Fiossy did not easily forgive the 1m- 
putation, although she profeased to accept 
it meekly, and excused herself by saying 
that her nerves were too delicate to bear 
the shock of seeing a dead child. 

Troubles seemed to heap themselves up- 
on the General’s head. His boy was gone; 
Enid, whom he tenderly loved, had left his 
nouse; Hubert, to whom also he was much 
attached, lay iil again, and was scarcely ex- 

to recover, 

By thetime tbe funeral was over, the 
General had worked himself up to such a 
state of nervous anxiety that it was felt by 
his friends that some immediate change 
must be made in bis manner of life. And 
here a suggestion of Flossy’s became un- 
expectedly useful—she proposed that the 
General should go to his sister’s for a time, 
and that she should stay at Hubert’s 
loaging. 

lt was not that she cared very much for 
her brother, or that she was likely to prove 
a good nurse, but that she was afraid, trom 
what Sabinasaid, that Hubert might be do- 
ing something rash—meking confessions 
perbaps, or taking Cynthia West into his 
centidence, 

If she were on the spot, sbe felt that she 
could binner any such rash proceeding 
with Sabina’s help. 

But Sabina was notto the fore. When 
she heard that Mra, Vape was coming to 
town, she threw up her engagement and 
went back to her aunt’s at Camden Town. 
A trained nurse took her place, and Mrs. 
Vane lodged in the house, 

Coutrary to the Doctor’s expectations, 
Hubert survived the crisis of his fever,and 
passed at last into the convalescent stage; 
though very weak, he was pronounced to 
be out of danger, and he began to grow 
stronger every day. 

But, as every .ne who had known him in 
happier days bad reason to remark, he bore 
himeelf like an utterly broken-bearted, 
broken-spirited man. 

It seemed as if he would never bold up 
his head again—all hope went from him 
when Cynthia left his side, 





OHAPTER XLVIII. 


\YNTHIA had, as Sabina had expected, 

( gone straight to ber father when she 

left Russell Square, Some time be- 

fore he bad let her know that he was still 

in England, and bad sent her bis address, 

warning ber however not (to visit him un- 
less she was obliged to do s0, 

On this occasion she had almost forgotten 
his warning; she went to him asa child 
often goes to its parents, more for comfort 
than absolute protection; and he was as 
tonished, as wellas alarmed, wheo she 
flung herself into bis arms and wept on his 
shoulder, calling bim now and then by all 
sorta of endearing names, but refusing to 
explain to him the reason cf ber visit or of 
her grief, 

“J's net that man that you're fond of, is 
it, my dearie? He basn’t played you false, 
has he?”’ 

“No, father, no—not in the way you 
mean,’’ 

“He ain’t worse—dying or anything, 


Cynthy?”’ 

‘On, no!’’—with a sudden constriction of 
tbe beart, which might have told her how 
dear Hubert was to her still. 

Then you’ve quarreilled?”’ 

i SUpposs we have,’ said y s, with 
20 Unnatural laugh, "On, yos-we ave 
\Uarrelled, and we shail never 866 acd 


LL 


o sber any more) 


‘In that case, my girl, you'd better cast 
in your lot with me. Snall we leave Eng- 
land to-morrow?”’ 

Cynthia was atlent for a moment. 

“Is it safer for you to go or stay, father?” 

“Well, it’s about equal,” said Westwood 
cheerfully. ‘“They’re watching the ports, 
I understand; so maybe! should havea 
diMiouity in getting off. On the other hand 
I’m pretty certain that the landlady here 
suspects me; and I thought of making 
tracks early to-morrow morning, Cynthia, 
my dear, if you have no objection tu an 
early start.’’ 

“Anything you please, dwar father.’’ 

“We're satest in London, i think,’’ said 
Westwood thoughtfully; “but [ think that 
I sball try to get out of the country as soon 
as locan. | am afraid it is no good to follow 
up my clue, Cynthia; I can’t find out any- 
thing more about Mrs, Vane,” 

Oynthia gavea iittie shiver, and then 
clung to him helplessly; she could not 
s 

“I’ve sometimes thought,”’ her father 
continued, “that your young man—Mr, 
Lepel—knew more than hechose to say, 
I’ve sometimes wondered whether—xnow- 
ing me to be your father and all tnat, 
Cynthia—there might be a chance of got- 
ting him totell ail the truth, supposing 
that J went tobim and threw myself on 
bis—his generosity, so to speak? Do you 
think he’d give me up, Oynthy?”’ 

‘No, father—1 don’t think he wouid,” 

“It might be worth trying. A bold 
stroke succeeds sometimes wherea timid 
one might fail. He’s ill, you say, still, 
isn’t he?” 

Cynthia thought of the fall that she had 
heard as she left the room. 

“Yes,” she answered almost inaudibly; 
“he has been very ill, and he is not strong 
yet.” 

“And you've left bim all the same?” said 
her father, regarding her ouriously, 
“There must have been something serious 
—eb, my lasa?”’ 

‘Oh, father, don’t ask me!” 

“Don’t you care for him now then, my 
girl?’ asked Westwood, with more teadez- 
ness than he usually showed. 

“] don’t know—1 don’t know! I think 
I—I hate him; but I cannot be sure.” 

‘It’s his fault then? He’s done some- 
thing bad?” 

“Wery bad!’ cried poor Cynthia, hiding 
her face. 

“And you can’t forgive him?” 

“Not—not tili he bas made amends!’’ 
said the girl, with a passionate sob. 

Her father sat looking at her with a 
troubled face. 

“Jf your mother hadn’t forgiven me 
many and many « time, Cynthia,” he said 
at last, “‘Isho* id have gone to destruction 
long before she died. Butas long as ever 
sbe lived she kept me straight.’’ 

‘She was your wife,” said Cynthia, ina 
choked voice. “I am not Hubert’s wife— 
and I never shall be now, Never mind, 
father; we were right to separate, and 1 am 
glad that we bave done it.’ Now will you 
tell me where you are thinking of going, 
or it you have made any plans?” 

Westwood shook bis head, 

“]’ve go: no plans, my dear—except to 
slip out at the door early to-morrow morn- 
ing. Where I go next I am sure I do not 
know.” 

Cynthia resolutely banished the thought 
of her own ‘affairs, and set herself to con- 
sider possibilities, Her mind reverted 
again and again to the Jenkins fam- 
ily. 

‘abet connection with Hubert made it 
seein @ little dangerous to have anything to 
do with them at present; and yet Oyntbia 
was inclined totrust Tom Jenkins very 
far. 

He was thoroughly honest and true, and 
he was devoted to her service; but, after 
some reflection, she abandoned this idea, 
If she and ber father were to be together, 
she bad better seek some piace where her 
own face was unknown aod her father’s 
history forgotten. 

After alittle consideration, she remem- 
bered some people whom she bad heard of 
in the days of her engagement at the fri. 
volity. They let lodgings inan obscure 
street in Clerkenwell; and, as they were 
quiet inoflensive folk, Cynthia thought 








and show that Westwood wasan innocent 
and deeply-injured man, 

She stayed the night, sleeping an a little 
sofain the sitting-room; but early next 
morning they went out together, making 
one of the early morning ‘‘filttings’’ to 
which Westword was accustomed; and 
Oynthia took her father to his new lodgings 
in Olerken well. 

For some days she did not go out again. 
Excitement and the shock of Hubert’s oon- 
feesion had fur once disorganized her splen- 
did health. 

She felt strangely weak and If!l, and lay 
in bed without eating or speaking, her face 
turned to the wall, ber head throbbing, her 
hands and feet deathly cold. 

Westwood watched her anxiously and 
wanted her to havea doctor; but Uynthia 
refused all medical advice. She was only 
worn out with nursing, she said and need- 
ed a long rest; she would be mach better 
s00n, 

One day, when she bad got up, but had 
not yet venturea out of doors, her father 
came into her room with a bunch of 
black grapes which he had brought for her 
to eat, 

“How good you are, father!” said Uynthia 
gratefully. 

She took one to please him; but she did 
not seem inclined to cat, Sle wan sitting 
in a wooden chair by the window, looking 
pale and listless, 

There were dark shadows under her eyes 
and a sad expression about her mouth; one 
would have known ber again forthe bril- 
Hiant beauty who had carried all before her 
when she sang in London drawing-roome 
not three montbs earlier, 

Her tather looked at her with syn pathtic 
attention. 

“You want cockering up," he said, “and 
coddling and waiting on. When once we 
get out of this darned old country, you shal! 
see something different, my girl! I’ve got 
money enough to do the thing in atyle 
when we reach the States. You shal! have 
all you want there, and no mistake!’’ 

“Thank you, father,’’ said the giri, with 
a listless amileée. 

“]’ve had a long walk to-day,” Weat- 
wood said, after a pause, “and I’ve been in- 
to what you would call danger, my gir!. 
Ab, that rouses you ups bit, doesn’t it? 
l’ve been to Kussell Square,”’ 

“To Russell Square!” 

Oyntbia’s face tarned crimson at onoe, 

“Oh, father, did you see—did you hear 


“Did I hear of Mr, Lepel? That’s what 
1 went for, my beauty! In spite of your 
quarrel, I thought you’d maybe like to 
hear how he was getting on. I talked to 
the gardener a bit; Mr. Lepei’s been iil 
again, you know.” 

“A relapse?” aaid Cynthia quickly, 

“Yos, a relapse. They've hed a bospita!- 
nurse for him, I hear, He’s not raving 
now, they say, but very weak and stupid- 
like,’’ 

“Have none of his friends come to nurse 
him?” said Cynthia. 

“J don’t know. The gardener wouldn’t 
hear that, maybe, Hesaid there'd been u 
death in the family—some child or other, 
Would that be General Vane's little boy, 
do you suppose?”’ 

“1¢ might be.’”’ 

‘Then Miss Vane will be the hetress, 
She and Mr. Lepei——”’ 

He hesitated for a moment, and Cynthia 
looked up. 

‘‘Mies Vane is going to marry Mr. Iivan- 
dale, father. She is not engaged to Mr, 
Lepel now.” 

“Oh! Notengaged tw Mr. Lepel how? 
Then what the dickens,’’ said Weatwood 
very deliberately, ‘did you and Mr. Lepel 
quarrel about, I should very muoh ilke to 
know?”’ 

“J can’t tell you, father. 
with that however.”’ 

“] expect it was all 4 woman's freak. I 
bad made up my wind for youw marry 
that fellow, Cynthia. I rather liked the 
looks of him. 1’d have given you a thump. 
ing dowry and settied him ovt in America, 
if you’d liked. It would have been better 
than the life of anewspaper-man in London 
any day.’ 

Uynthia did notanswer. Her face wore 
a look of seytied misery which made W eat- 


Nothing to do 


thet she and ber father might be as safe | wood unoomfortabie, He went on dog- 
with them as elsewhere. gedly. 

She did not urge Ler father to leave Eng- ‘When he gets better, 1 think I shall go 
jand at present; for she had a vague teel- | and set him aboutthia, l’veno mind to 
ing that sbe ought not to cut bim cff /rom | see my girl break her beart before my 
the chance—a feeble chance, but still a | eyes. You know you’re fond of him. Why 
chance—of being c eared by Hubert Lepel’s | make sucha mystery of t? Marry rini, 
confession. and make him sorry for 8 inisdeeds after 

| She be pe; and yet it seen wards. That’s ny ad vice 
| ed to he esibie at Hubert might choose | s’s hands bega 
¢ oa BAL, & ” € at She said < we ana VW 
r it hope that, baving nfesned Ww her, he wood did not pursue the subject " 
i might also confess to the w rid atlerge,| ew days later sie asked bim a questi 





which showed what was weighing on her 
mind, 

“Father, what do you think about for- 
giveness? We ougnt to forgive those that 
have injured us, 1 suppose? They always 
said eo at St, Elisaveth’s,’’ 

“Up to a certain point, I think, my girl. 
It’s no good forgiving them that are not 
sorry for what they’ve done, It would go 
to my heart not to punish a rascal that rob. 
bed me and laughed in ny face afterwards, 
you know. Bat, if l’ve reason to think 
that he’s repented and tried to make 
amends, why, then, I thing a man’s a fool 
who doesn’t say, ‘All right, old fellow—try 
again and guod luck to you!’’’ 

“Make amends! Ab, that ts the test!’’ 
said Cynthia, in a very low voice, 

“Well, it ia and it isn’t," said her father 
sturdily. ‘Making amends isa very diffi- 
cult matter sometimes, The best way 
sometimes is to put all that's been bad be- 
hind you and start again fresh without 
meddling with the old attaira, Of courne 
i's pretty hard to tell whether a man's re- 
péentant or whetner he is not,” 

He knew very well that she was think- 
ing of Hubert Lepel, and was therefore ail 
the more cautious and all the more gentie 
in what he said, 

For he had gone over to Hubert's aldo in 
the abeence of any precise knowledge as wo 
what the quarrel bad been about. 

“A woman’ssureto be in the wrong!’ 
be said to himself—henve his advice, 

“But, if one is sure--quite sure-—-that a 
usan repents,’”’ said Oynthia falteringly, 
‘or, at least, that be is sorry, and if the 
wrong if not #0 much Ww oneself, but to 
somebody else that is dear to one,then —"’ 

“If you care enough to worry about the 
man forgive him, and have done with it!” 
said her fatber, ‘Now look here, Cynthy 
—let's have no beating aboutthe bush! I 
think 1 know pretty weli what's happen- 
ing. Mr. Lepel knows something about 
that murder business—I am pretty sure of 
that. You think, rightiy or wrongly, tuat 
hecould have cleared me if he had tried. 
Well, maybe so—maybe not; I can’t tell. 
But, my derr, | don’t want you to bother 
your head about ine. If you’re fond of the 
tellow, you needn’t let my affairs stand in 
your way. Why, a8 8 watter of fact, I’m 
better off uowthan IJ should ever have 
been in England; so what seems to bea 
mistortane basturned outto my advan- 
tage, 1’m contentenvugh, Mr, Lepel bas 
heid hia tongue, you say’ —though Cynthia 
bad not uttered a single word: ‘but J 
reckon it was for bis sister's make. Aud, 
though she’sa bad jot, 1 don’t see how a 
moan could tell of bis sister, Cynthy—i don’t 
indeed. So you go back to Mr, Lepei and 
tell him not to botber bimself, I can take 
care of myself now, and all this rubbish 
about clearmg my character may as well be 
knocked on the head. As soon es 1 am out 
of the country, I don’tcarea rap! You can 
toll Mr, Lepel that, my beauty, and wake 
itup with him. I wouldn’t forthe worid 
that you should be unbappy because I've 
been unfortanate,”’ 

This was along speech for Westwood; 
and Cyntiia came and put her hands on bis 
shoulders and laid hercheek to hia long 
before he had finished, 


‘ear father,’’ she said, ‘you are very 
generous and good!”’ 

“Confess now, Oynthy—you love him 
don’t you?’’ said Weatwood, with unusual 
gentleness, 

“J am afraid I do, father,’’ she said, cry- 
ing as she spoke. 

‘Then be faithful to him, ny lama, like 
your wother was to me,”’ 

They said no more. Kat Cynthia brood- 
ed over her father’s words for the next 
threes days and nights, Then she came to 
him one day with her hat and cloak on, as 
if she were going for a walk. 

“Father,” she began abruptly, “do you 
allow me tw go tw Hubert—to see him, I 
mean?’”’ 

“Of course { do, my dear,’’ 

“Although you believe what you said- 
and what I did not say—that he could 
nave cleared you If he had liked?’ 

‘You, my dear—if you love him,” 

‘You, I love him,” said Cynthia sadly, 

“I’m going to sall next week; he’l! never 
be troubied by me again,’’ sald ber father. 
“You can either stay with him, Cynthia, or 


he can come outwith um Outthere we can 
all forget what's over and done, You pou 
him and tell bim #o at once,’”’ 

lie Kissed her on the forehead with una 
customed solemnity, Cynthia Hung her 
avins round bis neck and gave iim a w 

“ce laue eyes f n 
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NO PRAYER TO-NIGHT. 





BY 4. CHAMBEKS. 

No prayer to-night. No golden bead 
To lie on my lap with glittering Nicht; 
Kul « broken heart, and « sigh losiead— 

Ab me! ah me! bo prayer to-night. 


No lieping tongue, Bo dimpled heads, 
To sing and strike in keen delight; 
No bair to plait ta glistening strande— 

Ab me! ah me! no prayer to-night. 


No prayer to-pight—no bright eyes shine; 
No cradled head t catch my sight, 

No rosy lips pressed close to mine— 
Ab me! ah me! no prayer to-night. 


No trusting leve; no pearly tears; 

No emile; no laughter loud and bright; 
No ilttle voloe to tell ite fears—t 

Al me! ab me! no prayer to-night. 


No prayer to-night; an achipg beart, 
A life that le full ot care and blight 

A life that has sorrow in every part 
Al me! ab me! no prayer w-night. 


IN AFTER YEARS. 


BY LUCY WALKER, 





—_-—— 


UlNAPIBK lla, 


{HE did not answer, They bad wender- 
ed upwards along one of the terraced 
walks on the hiil-side to a point where 

a group Of tamarisks viosed them round. 
She looked up and saw the tender tracery 
of the young shoots againnl the transparent 
opal of the sky; the great white moths 
fiashed outof the deeper shadows across 
the gieains of iignt; from the far-off shore 
came upthe murmurof the heaving sea 
andthe song of some homeward-bound 
peasants, 

She gezed all round her—she wanted tw 
see how the worid looked In the great mo- 
ment whiob she felt had come upon her, 

“Ursula,” be continued—it wasthe tirst 
time he had oalled ber by her name— 
“Ursula, I dare not tell you all I want to 
tell, because you will not answer me or 
look at me,” 

Then she turned wasda bim. 

“What cau | say?” she whispered, trem- 
ulously, “I cannot find words to say all 
that is in my beart.’’ 

“Cannot!” he cried, passionately, “Ab, 
child, you oan if youtry, It is not enough 
for me to have a half confession. My love, 
my heart of hearts, I wili not let you go 
until you have toid me you love me—antil 


you bave heard all my love for you. No, + 


no, perhaps not al!, that would be too long. 
It will take me many days totel! you all 
my love for you.”’ 

“It would take me,’’ repiied Ursula, let- 
ting him clasp her hands and draw ber 
close to him, “it would take me wore thar 
many days to tell the whole of iny love for 
you. It would taxe me all my life,’’ 

“Tant mieux,’’ eald Monsieur di Los. 
cagno, ‘ our tete-a-tetes will uever be dull 
at that rate.”’ 

*Ureuls, Ursula, where have you hidden 
yourseli? Didn't you hear the dressing. 
bell? It rang five minutes ago. Jean 
Baptista told me you bad not come in 
yet.’”’ 

It wasthe Baroness’ voice, followed by 
the Baroness Lersel!, which abruptly closed 
the soone, 

“I thought I saw your white shawl going 
up the hill; and did I no. hear my neplLew’s 
voice?’’ 

“You did, Madame,” eaid Ursula, ae 
quietly as she could, “Monsieur di Los. 
Cagno has this moment gone towards the 
house,"’ 

For Rene, at the first sound of bis aunt’s 
voloe, bad pressed a kiss on Ureula’s fore- 
bead, and taken his way rapidly ‘through 
the trees downbill. 

“We need not,” herald to Ursula after- 
wards, “take the world into the secret we 
have scarcely told to one anothor, For 
many reasons it would be the height of im- 
prudence wo speak of the matter to wy 
aunt. You have already had several op- 
portunities of seeing that she and | are not 
always unanimous iu our opluiona We 
cannot risk our bappineea by placing her 
in the opposition, Do you thimk you under- 
stand me, iy darling?”’ 

Ureula was pot sure tuat she did under. 
stand; bul sie mseeuted. If Keune wished 


this beautiful idyl of thelr love to read vy 
BuO UDSYUipalbisiby eyes, she. for ber par, 
was pied thal il should be Bo. 

The Baroness was very kind w her; per- 
haepe deserved her ooubdence; but this was 
adelicate inte v { t cern 
bereelf alone - td etter 
ihau reegn he yun Lhe aude 

{toe Dian © Hea ai.2 r her ber 
standard wf « ve "LO «new how to 
ioveé. 


could see Monsieur di Loscagno ‘‘under 
tour eyes,”’ were few and abort. 

The Baroness paid a proper allegiance to 
tam bydra-beaded tyrant “lees conven- 
ances,”’ who wultipliesand magnifies the 
office of Mra. Grundy in every stratum of 
Frencb society. Perhaps she bad a suspic- 
ion that some wa chfuiness was needed. 
“My nepbew is paying we an unusually 
long visit this year,” she said more than 
once to Ursula, as the spring woreon. “] 
do not think he can possibiy May beyond 
Mi-careme,”’ 

Then later, with increasing wonder, ber 
exciamation was: 

“To all appearance, Monsieur di Loscag- 
no intends to remaia with me until after 
Easter, Tant wieux, for I fear that he lives 
rather a‘vie de Polichinelie’, at Paris, 
Perhaps I may even prevail upon him to 
may for wy tete, which be bas not done for 
years. He always pieads engagements 
juetthen; but I know he laughs in bis 
sleeve at the rustic festival we get up in 
honor of an old woman's growing older.” 
And as Easter came and went and found 
Monsieur di Loscagno atili at the vilia 
Ksteila, Ureula’s heart beat more and more 
wildly with joy atthe thought of what it 
wea which kept hima willing gueat where 
he was usually a restiess and wigratory as 
a bird of passage. 

Madame di Loscagno’s birthday feil early 
in May, when the flowers were in their ful: 
giory, and before tie transient verdure of 
the Provencal summer bad perished be- 
neath the Provencal sun and tne Provencal! 
dust. 

{tbad become after five-and-twenty 
years of observance, as marked a day in the 
lccal calender as any of the holidays of tne 
Chureb, 

Regularly as itcame round invitations 
were sent out farand near; the villa was 
turned inside outand upside down with 
the bustie of multifarious preparations; the 
garden was decorated with flags, colored 
lam pa, and Chinese lanterns, 

A great tent was erected under the trees, 
in which ail the peasants of the neighbor- 
hood were regaled with good things, asa 
prelude to the rest of the entertal:, ment. 

But if Monsieur di Loscagno was going 
to condescend to grace this festival with 
hia presence, he took oare to inform Ursula 
duly of the esteem in waich be held it, 

“Lam steying,’’ heeaid, ‘simply and 
sulely vecause | cannot tear myself away; 
vecause you have bewltched ine and made 
weforget alitbatl ever cared about be- 
fore, The fete itself is the dullest of things. 
The whole piace looks iike sume fourth- 
rate provincial town on the fourieenth of 
July. There ie a dul! dinner, foliowed by 
aballin theevening for the provincial 
dignitaries, who can neither converse nor 
dance. Now if! face all this for your 
sweet sake, will you have pity on ime on 
that miserable evening and waliz with me 
every time I ask you?” 

Ureule looked at him with a glad light in 
ber eyes, She was never weary of hearing 
the story of ber lover’s devotion to her, 

“| would dance every dance with you if 
i might,’”’ she said; ‘but Madame would 
not allow it, Do you know, deareat, I some. 
times fancy she watches me a littie, anv 
then 1 long to tell ber plainly how matters 
stand between us,” 

‘My sweet cbild,”’ exclaimed Monsieur, 
‘tyou must not on no account give way 
such a rash impulse. Have 1 not shown 
you how cautiously we must act in the mat- 
ter? 1 can only assure you that if my aunt 
knew all, our haicyon days would be sure. 
ly and certainly over.” 

“Then,” replied Ureuls, with abail pout, 
‘4¢ will be better for us both not to dance tw- 
«ether at the bail; and you would be wiser 
not to come and walk with meany more 
along the beach.’’ 

“Ab! are youatiny bit vexed with me? 
That's right. Youare never sv sweet as 
when you forgive me, which you always 
finteh by doing. As to the walises, we wiil 
settic that when the day comea,”’ 

But when the day did come, the matter 
of the walizse—which was very prompien 
in Ureala’s thoughts—did pot seem w re. 
eur to Monsieur di Loscagno as he sat 
smoking on the terrace, and looking on at 
the preparations with the air of being de- 
cidedly out of tune for a fete, 

The weather was not very propitious 
either, Alter days of uushadowed sunshine 
ueavy clouds hed that morning began u 
gather out to #64, and to show signa of ap 
pearing as Un welocowe intsuders over the 
festival. 


“Something bas broken tbe spell of wy 
“wood fortune, said tne HK isronesa, 
his year the perfect weather on the te 


f May has been proverbia 
“And how mach longer shall you be en- 
“aged in this bustie of preparation?’ Mon- 





terrace for at leastthe fiftieth time that 
morning. 

“Are you tired ot it already?’ she asked, 
laughing. ‘1 wasjust coming to ask you 
to gatuer me some wore roses from the 
treliis. Will you not come?”’ 

**] will come anywhere you bid me, but 
1 am in the worst of humors,” 

“Because of all these preparations?” 
“No, no; that isa mere trife, There, 
never miad the roses, come for a few quiet 
steps with me, This may be our last op- 
portunity of saying good-bye without an 
audience.’’ 

“Of saying good-bye!’ exclaimed Ursula. 
‘Rene, are you going?” 

“[ am obliged to go, dearest; it is no 
choice of mine, I want to make you under- 
stand it ali—to take you completely iato 
uy con fidence,’”’ 

Ursala’s beart filled with an unknown 
pain. 

‘Go on,” she said, “you know! care to 
hear whatever you cae to tell me,’’ 

‘Yes, yes,” he replied, drawing closer to 
her, and taking her bands, ‘Your triend- 
ship, your love, ia tbe only sweet thing in 
my ilfe, Ursula, when I tell you that I am 
at this wowent a really unhappy man, you 
must not doubt me, I cannot explain to 
you better whatI mean than by showing 
you the letters which this morning’s pst 
bas brougbt me, lixe malignant tairies 
among the mass of congratulations witb 
which the post-bag was crammed. See, 
here is onefrom your father, relative to 
our marble quarry scheme, For this long- 
delayed letterI have walted eagerly; it 
brings me a bitter disappointment. The 
company is no nearer belug ‘floated,’ as he 
calls it, tban it was three mupths ago. And 
your father is starting next week for Amer- 
ica to look ata silver minesome where or 
other. Another false hope for some one, | 
su ppose,”’ 

‘‘] au very worry,” said Ursula, depre- 
catingly. ‘‘l don’t understand these things; 
but if people will not buy marble quarry 
shares, father cannot compel them tovo 
s0,"' 

“| am not blaming him for what he can- 
not do, 1am blaming myself for wasting 
my time in building upon sand.”’ 

‘*But does the failure of the marble quar- 
ry distress you so much—if, indeed, it can 
be said to bave failed when father says that 
it does not take at present?’’ 

“It does not distress me,’”’ be replied, 
querulously. ‘I should not bave gone in- 
wo tue tmwatter if ite success had not been im- 
portant to ne; and time present, my dear- 
eat child, is in reality the only time, so pre- 
sent failure cannot well be compen<ated by 
hope deferred. Moreover, here are one or 
two other communications which you may 
sce,"’ 

‘Bille!’ said Ursula, 

“Yeu, billsa—ugly, prosaic, long-standing, 
importunate bills, which utterly refuse w 
wait any longer.’’ 

“And cannot you pay them?’’ 

Monsieur di Loscagno shrugged his 
shoulders, 

“Jf l could pay them, where would be 
my grounds for wailing over them? No, 
my dear, I cannot pay them, though I hevu 
been frequently reminded thattheir non- 
payment will entail the most unpleasant 
conseg uences,’” 

‘Had you not better speak to Madame?”’ 

“Speak to Madame? About what? About 
these billie?) Nol, My dear child, if she 
pald every cent of these which she wouid 
not do—it would be but a drop in the 
ocean; andl should still bea man with 
anincome utterly disproporiloned to bie 
wante,”’ 

Ureule’s beart sank within her. How 
soon would the blow from thie sword of 
Damocies fail on the doomed head of her 
lover? 

‘On, Rene,’’ she cried, “what can be 
done? Cannot you think of anytbing?’”’ 

“I can,’’ be replied, grimly, “though tie 
remedy is scarcely better than the disease; 
it entails our saying good-bye,”’ 

“well,” replied Ursula, cheerfally, 
though she felt very sick at heart, “we 
will say good-bye, and wait for better days, 
will we not? It will pull right some- 
how.’’ 

“Ursula,” he went on softly, unheeding 
her suggestion, “we have been very happy, 
lt is not often thattwo people taste such 
bappiness,’’ 

“Ie it not?” replied the girl, “I shou'd 
bave thought all peopie whu love one an- 
other areas happy some timeor otber as 
we have been.” 

“But love is apt to bring trouble as we!! 
| a8 joy, dearest. Hitherto ours bas been a 
| joy; the trouble is that it cannot, as 1 wish 

t< id, last for ever 
“ene,” cried Ursula, “what do you 


a 








Mean whiie, (ue vccasious on which she 


sieur asked Ureala, ae sue passed along (2 


mean? Have you left off caring for me?’’ 
“No, my darling,” he answered, grave- 


ly, 1 have not; perhaps I never shail. But 
you see bow things are for me, Do not 
blame me; no man can struggle against the 
inevitable, I bave still another letter to 
show you. This will tell yoa the reat bet. 
ter then I can.” a 

And Ursula read through tears which she 
would not suffer to fall: 


My Dear Rene,—I am sorry to learn trom 
your lant letter toast your position is getting 
#0 much more difficult, and that your aunt 
is still as iv flexible as ever in the matter of 
smoothing those difficulties, Allow me to 
remark that you recklessly refused a good 
cbance of recovering your financial equill- 
brium last autumn, when you did not re- 
spond to the advances of Monsieur Casimir 
Meilban, on behalf of his daughter. My 
dear fellow, picture to yourself the libers!- 
ity with which the Lyons silk-spinner 
would dower Madewoiselie Meilban if she 
emerged from the parental coccons as 
Madame la Baronne. Wiil you not recon. 
sider your refusaito enter the bonds of 
Hymen with this prizs? I know for a cer. 
tainty that your former hesitation has not 
blasted your prospects of final success, 
Father and dsughter are still open to offers, 
A word from me would svffice. Come to 
ime without delay, if you see wisdum in my 
pan. “Yours, 
“LEON DE CASTERAN,” 


Ursula read this letter twice slowly, and 
without comment, Then she looked up 
with the remark. 

“And you are going at once, you do ace 
wisdom in the plan?”’ 

Sue spoke so calmly that her companion 

was puszied, Hehad expected a scene— 
tears at the least; and she had swaliowid 
down the first apparance of the:n. 
If he had known abe would have minded 
80 little, he would—he thought—have made 
a less elaborate preamble, or even have loft 
ber to hear the news from his aunt. 

‘\My dear cbild,’’ he said,‘‘] aniso thank. 
full you seeitin that light. You are an 
angel. Ab! why are not you the well- 
dowered one? [Perbaps we have beén fool- 
isb; perhaps [ have done wrong,” 

‘“Perbape!”’ repeated Ursula, drawing 
away ber bands; ‘why doyou say per- 
bays?” 

Tuen sbe turned ayay. 

“Ab, Madame was right,’’shesaid. “The 
thunderstorm will be over before lunch, | 
must goand get the roses quickly. Do 
not come with me, I would inucn rather 
be alone.” 

Sosbe went and left him. Her sweet 
idyll was over, lost in a passion of pain s0 
keen tuatshe wondered if she could out- 
live it. 

Her troubadour was faise; be bad charm- 
ed her heart away for an idle pastime, The 
roses on the trellis bung their heads lan- 
guidly to the coming storm; the orange- 
olctsome loaded the alr with heavy trag- 
rance, She iet them siay where they 

were, 

Forgetting why she had come into the 
Hower-garden, she satdown beside a low 
parapet, leaned ber head on her folded 
arins, and gave herself up to the first gust 
of the tempest within ber, Of the tempest 
above she took no beed, 

She did not hear the low, angry mutter- 
Dg of tbe thunder, nor feel the plash of the 
iret great heavy raindrops, 

Oice wnen a mighty crash re.echoed 
above her, and nearly stuuned her, there 
shot through her bewildered mind tle 
thought, almoat the wish,that the next boit 
wight fall on her aching head, and end her 
sorrow and brivg her forgetfulness, 

A couple of Lours afterwards, when the 
suo bad begun actively to dry the dripping 
trees On Which the flagsand Chinese !au- 

er).s bung in tattered s3reds, one of the 
gardepers hurrying round on his way to 
restore such order as was possible to the 
outraged decoration, found Uraula still ly- 
ing where she bad thrown herself beside 
the parapet, 

‘Mon Dieu!”’ be cried, ‘where wil! the 
di asters end thisday? First such a flood 
of rain as we heve not seen these ten years, 
and then the preity little Engiten iady 
struck by acoupdeionnerre. 1t is as if 
Monsieur ie Raron had cast the evil 6yé 
on the fete, with his unwonted preé- 
sence,”’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


.HEN Movsieur di Loecagno, wekINk 
bis farewells the worniog after bis 


aunt’s fete, heard that | ula wes 
too unwell t) see him, that 4ue war 
fined to her 61} y tue 
ine previous a ire » 
mended the wisdumi ue 6 5 
w be a feminine siratagem for the purypore 
Of avoiding the enbarrassmento! anctner 








mee@ing, afier the painful eazplanativd 
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which bad taken place between them. 

“She was a foolish child,” he said to his 
aunt, when she told him that Ureula was 
suffering, ‘sheshould have burried in at 
the first approach of the storm; especially 
as she appearsto beso susceptible tothe 
influence of electric disturbances as to faint 
with fright.’’ 

But the feverish attack was notin the 
least feigned. 

W hile Mousieur di Losuagno, on bis way 
tw Lyons, was devoting his attention to 
pianping oat the diplomatic conduct which 
he would have to follow during the next 
few days, her illness was gaining in inten- 
sity, till by the evening, she was delirious, 
and Madame di Loscagno—who had oon- 
stituted herself the head nurse—was 
learning, to her great dismay, that tne reali 
source of the evil lay deeper than the 
terror induced by the storm or the result of 
a wotting. 

She was, however, less astonisbed at the 
part Rene’s name played in these involun- 
lary confessions, than at the walls of regret 
with which Ursula reviewed a more di» 
tant past. 

She bad partly suspected that her nephew 
had carried Hirtation to a dangerous point 
with her pretty protegee; she had done 
what se could to ward off the danger; but 
Ursula sbould consider, as she evidentiy 
did, thatshe was suffering trom a well- 
merited punishment, that she could per- 
pstually cailon Felix for forgiveness, and 
implore him to be true to her in her 
misery, Wasa totally new revelation to the 
Baroness, 

“She will recover,1 have no doubt,’ 
said the doctor; “she is young aad strong, 
and youth and strength die hard, But I 
see from this violent delirium, of which I 
do ot understand a word, that her mind is 
more sick than her vody; that she is sufter- 
ing more from @ mental than froma phy- 
sical shock, Dzspend upon it, Madame ia 
Baroune, her fainting fit in the garden was 
not dueto ber fearof thunder, Can you 
not relieve her sufferings by sending for 
0.6 or the other of these people on wnom 
she calls so piteously? For her mother? 
Well, yes, if you fear the responsibility of 
curinbg her; otherwise, I tell you, there is 
no Immediate danger.”’ 

But Madame di Loscagno did not fear the 
responsibility, and 80 it came to pass a few 
Gays later that a carriage drove up to the 
Villa Estella, from which Mra, Armitage 
aud Felix Martain descended; and were 
met by tne Baroness on the threshold, The 
pleasant old face and bright eyes were 
worn and dinimed, as if with long watch- 
ing; but they were no longer sad or anx- 
lous, 

“Weloome to you both after your long 
hurried journey,” she said, taking a hand 
of each of ber guests. ‘I am delighted that 
you bave cowme to fiud her better. When I 
wrote to you she was delirious; she knew 
no one. She fancied you were already here. 
lier chief cry was for Monsieur Felix. She 
seemed to nave some great matter to speak 
with him about; but the day before yester- 
day the fever left her, she slept quietly,and 
already her strength is returning. She 
knows you are coming; she was the fi: at to 
hear your carriage-wheels, Will you come 
w her atones? You must not blame me 
for what Ureula bas suffered. I could not 
have averted it, and, perhaps, it will bear 
its fruit of bappiness for you all,”’ 

The next moment Ursuia was in her 
notber’s arms, and the hand which ale 
beld out to Felix was clasped in both of 
his, 

“Felix,” she said, ‘oh, Felix, how giad I 
am to see you again! You must have for- 
given me; you must care for me still, or 
you would not bave come,’’ 

And Martain, whose eyes clouded over 
unaccountably as he heard these welcome 
words, bent down and whispered: 

‘We said we would forgive and forget, 
did we not, dearest?” 

Then he bent lower and kissed her pale 
forehead, and looked into her eyes fora 
momert, then turned and went away out 
of the room, 

He wanted nothing better than to be alone 
With the joy that had come to him after his 
long pain, 

An hour or two afierwards, when Ursula 
had sunk to asleep, Madame di Loscagno 
Cau BOlily into the room. 

“Ab, sheis sleeping, Lee,” she whis- 


ered; “then my congratulations must 
wait till ane wakes, I bave been talking 
Witn Monsieur Felix. I disturbed him in 
thé seventh heaven of delight, and beard 
‘ithestory, Poor fellow, l’in sorry to 

an t work so hard for sucb 8s 
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O—8O great is my confidence in him—heé y 


might marry her as soon as she is strong 
enough to walk up the church; but unfor- 
tunately forhim, Mr. Armitage will not 
allow me w decide the matter.” 

“Abi” eaid the old iady, pensively, 
“téonsieur Felix mentioned that be was 
not certain of Mr. Armitage’s consent, How 
is that?’’ 

“It is a long story,”’ repiied Mrs, Armi- 
tage, wearily, “Itis no fault of Felix's; 
itis noteven his poverty. Mr. Armitage 
is not just towards him. 1 donot know 
how it will end,”’ 

“You ao not know how it wili end; but 
Ido, my dear Mrs, Armitage; we must 
make itend weil, Mr, Armitage and I are 
great friends, as you know. Ishball use 
arguments which be will not be able to re- 
sist. Monsieur Felix bas won my heart. I 
sball be an exoelleut special pleader for 
him, Now you must come and rest; | will 
take your place by Ursula whenI have 
shown you your room, Itis not quitea 
guest-chamver that I have given you. I 
thought you would like best to be quite 
close to the child.” 

Asshbe spoke she led the way into an 
adjoining room, 

“You have the same view as Ursula,’’ 
she went on. 

She turned tothe window and began to 
arrange the jalousie, Mr. Armitage, aftera 
hasty glance round the roum, savk down 
with a faint cry upon the sofa. 

‘Ab!’ cried the Baroness, ‘Il knew you 
were tired. I saw it in your face, though 
you bore up sowell. Here, let me put this 
ean de-Cologne on your head, and heip 
you to liedown, There, there, do not try 
wo stand. | will get you all you want,” 

‘‘]¢ is uot the fatigue,” said Mra, Armi- 
tage, in a trembling voice; ‘1 was startled, 
It seemed 80 wonderful to see that portrait 
here in your house,” 

And spe pointed to a portrait which bung 
opposite, which represented a man, past 
his first youtn, with striking features, who 
looked down on her with large, winning 
eyes, 

‘‘I8 it then a portrait of someone whom 
you knew?’’ asked Madame di Loscagno, 
and her voice bed init ashade of incre- 
dulity. 

“Jt ieafaceso familiarto me,’’ replied 
Mrs, Armitage, rising and going close to 
the picture, ‘that after twenty years | have 
not forgotten it in the least,” 

“After twenty years! Ah, theo, you are 
certainly wistaken. Itis some striking 
resemblance which has deceived you, That 
is the portrait of ny first busband,”’ 

“Of your firet husband!’ cried Mra, 
Armitage. ‘‘Ia it possible you were the 
wite——”’ 

“Bat,’”’ continued the Baroness, ‘as { 
was about to tell you, my busbaad and my 
only child were drowned, five-ana twenty 
years ago, oft the Breton coast,”’ 

‘‘Madame,”’ said Mra. Armitage, tirmly, 
‘you are, Of Course, the best autbority on 
a watter which so nearly concerns yourself; 
nevertheless, I can prove to you that your 
busband died not more than twenty years 
ago, and that I sat by his death-bed.”’ 

“But,” sald Madame di Loscagno, “I tell 
you my husband was drowned five years 
before the time you speak of. His empty 
boat was driven ashore. I had nothing to 
lay'fn the grave. The fishermen told me 
it was nounasuai thing for bodies to be 
carried out to sea by one of the many our- 
rents of the coast. And after all, what will 
it protit us to prove that be escaped from 
the sea and did not come back to me? If 
you told me he was still alive, I would 
listen to you; but itcomes to the same 
thing in the end.”’ 

“No, Madame,” said Mra, Armitage, 
solemnly, ‘ it does not. For the men whom 
I maintain to bave been the original oftnat 
picture, was the father of my adopted son, 
Feiix Martin.” 

Madame di Loscagno seized her com pan- 
ion’s hands, and looked into her face with 
wild, eager eyes. 

“Take care,” she said; ‘take care of what 
you tell me. I Lave grown old before iny 
time with trouble that 1 bore when I was 
young. You will kill ine now if you raine 
a hope which you cannot justify. Tell me 
all there isto teil, 1 wmusttryand judge it 
it be true.”’ 

“| knew,” replied Mrs, Arinitege, “that 
Mr. Martain did not use bis own name, Ho 
told me a great deal of hts past history, for 
he professed a warm friendship for me—a 
friendship which annoyed Mr, Arinitage, 


and whieh is atthe root of his prejudice 


ray 

against Felix. 

said Madame dl Loscagn ) 

lV And was bere anything 
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“That marriage was the chief incident of 


he history. He & id me that it turned out 





very unhappily. He accepted no part of 
the blame as his share, But I do not think 
I believed him, I knew him too well for 
that; and I honestly pitied the woman who 
had adored him, and whom he had 
deserted,” 

‘““We were both to blame,” replied the 
Baroness, ‘] was the moat to be pitied, for 
my love outlived hia.” 

“S> 1 understood,” went on Mrs, Armi- 
tage. “And at length, when his bondage 
became unbearable, he determined cna 
desperate plan of escape. His ilttle son, to 
whom he was most biindly devoted, he 
took with him, The empty boat was only 
abiind toset you morally free,and to 
check search. He told me no names; and 
sometimes I used to wonder whether the 
atory were really true, or ifit were only 
one of the many romances be used wo 
weave to engage my interest in Lim, When 
he was seized with the illness which proved 
fatal to him, ae sent for me. I reached his 
death-bed in time to acoept the charge of 
little Feilx, but not to hear any disclosures 
by which I oould trace out the child’s iden- 
tity. If my story requires corroboration— 
as you may well feel it does—Felix can 
show you a locket which he wears, con- 
taining two miniatures: one of hie father, 
and one of a lady whom I have always sup- 
posed to be bis mother, This locket was 
the only momento of any kind found 
among Mr. Martain’s effects, when they 
were sold at Homburg twenty years ago to 
pay his hotel bill.’’ 

The Baroness was lying back in her 
chair, her eyes were closed, and her face 
was working with emotion. 

“Ah me!’ she cried, when Mrs. Arrmi- 
tage had finished; “strange as it is, it will 
be true after all; and I have ason who is 
not a little dead baby. No, no, I’m not go- 
ing to faint; my heart is beating at double 
rate, thatis all, 1 am going to fod my son, 
and to tell him all myself. Let me go 
alone. Afterwards, I ;shall thank you for 
all you have done for him, and for giving 
bim back tome, Justnow I! cannot find 
words,”’ 

A few minutes after, Felix, walking to 
and fro along a shady garden-path, was 
suddenly accosted by his hostess, whose 
agitated face showed signs of recent tears. 

‘‘Madame,’’ he cried, ‘‘she has had a re- 
lapse. 1 feared it was all too goodto be 
true.’’ 

“No,’? said Madame di Loscagno, mak- 
iug a great etiortto speak caluily, “she is 
not worse, and tbe best. of news is not too 
good to be truetoday, Your thoughts are 
full of your love and your new-found hap- 
piness, and here comes an old woman and 
breaks ia upon your reverie,and takes your 
handsand looks into your eyes an if she 
were your Oldest, ost familiar friend, and 
as she looks, she sees nothing bute hap- 
piness which she can neither increase nor 
diminish for you. Yet, will you believe 
her, it she says that your heart does not 
beat #0 wildly anitriumphantly an hers; 
that your love, which has come back w 
you trom the brink of the grave, is as no- 
thing to hers which has come back to life 
atter it nad laid among the dead for long 
years? lam talking riddles, Ah, it is not 
so easy to put it plainly. See, here, on 
your watch chain you wear a little old- 
fashioned medallion. J open it. Are you 
surprised that | know the curlous trick of 
iteancient spring? Here is «face which 
yours faintly resembles, it i# your father’s 
tace, ia itnot? You see 1 have guessed 
rightly. Aad bere is another face, The 
hair is brown and full; there are no wrinkles 
on the brow; the eyes are bright; the 
cheeks are round; the lipsamile. It is your 
mother, No doubt she bas changed since 
thie was her likeness; she bas sultered, 
perbaps; she bas mournéd and repentod 
for what she oould not undo, more than for 
what she had done?’ 

“I donot know,” said Folix, gravely. 
“7 Jett ber when I was only four years old, 
Mra. Armitage has been the only mother | 
have known.’’ 

“Itisl whotell you she has done al! 
this, 1 tell you, I do not ask you. I.isten, 
Felix. Loug ago, thore wasn dark paye 
written in wy history. 1 waa headstroug 
and rebeilious; | insisted on chousling my 
own life, and I made a bad choice, 1 gave 
away ail the love | had w& give; and I gave 
is unwisely. When I found out how fovol- 


to-day God has brought you be-r oher,’’ | 


A few weeks later, when  .rsula was 
strong again, there were fest ‘ce at the 
Villa Estella far more brilliant an any 
which nad been celebrated th.re in past 
days, at which festivities the Barcr ess )-e- 
sented to all her friends and neigt bors thy 
son whom for so many years, she bad be. 
lieved dead, and the love of his boyhood— 
now bis afliancied wife—Uraula Armitage. 

Mr, Armitage was not present on the oc- 
casion. Long after the great events had 
transpired, the news thereof reached him 
far outin the wilds of Colorado, where he 
was busily investigating some land, said 
to contain rich nitrates, with a view of 
purchasing it for a would-be speculator. 

Nor was Monsieur le Baron di Loscagno 
one of those who shared in the rejoicings. 
He was just then busily engaged in the 
formalities which immediately preceeded 
tis marriage withthe woll-dowered daugh- 
ter of the silk-weaver. Nor did he ever 
extend aocordial hand of welcome to his 
new-found cousin-in-law, whom he con 
sidered rather in the light of a let and hin- 
drance to his own pecuniary prospects, than 
as an advantageous addition to his connex- 
ions, Madame di Loscagno assures him, 
however, for his consolation, that she has 
sot him down fora handsome sum in her 
new will, adding, that she hopes be will 
not come into his inheritance until she has 
seen her grandson Felix grow to manhood, 
by way of compensation for what she was 
robbed of earlier in life. 


(THS END.] 
-——————O6—-_{b>- > —-— 


Scientific and Useful. 


Ture Os LLAR.—The cellar should be 
thoroughly cleaned and disinfected now, 
The air should be allowed to circulate 
freely, and a dusting of freshly slaked lime 
given the floor, 

HEALTH.—Moreattention should be paid 
to health than to any other one thing. We 
have too many delicate animais in our 
herds, Diseased animals may transmit 
their disorders through dairy products to 
the human family. 

OLtp PaInt.—The ordinary me hod of 
scraping or burning off old paint Is bardly 
expeditious enough tor general purposes 
and is also jaborious, Soda and quicklime 
are far more thorough, The solution in far 
more thorough, The solution of half of 
each is thus made: Dissolve the soja in 
water, and then add the lime, and appiy 
with a brush to the old paint, which oan 
thus be removed in a few minutes, 

LINSKKBD MrkAL.—One of the best and 
most useful foods tor general purposes for 
the farmer to have on hand is linseed meal. 
For rearing calves it is not excelled, when 
mixed with skimmed milk, and it comes 
into frequent play as a constituent of the 
food ot aimoat all of our domestic animals. 
it contains about 20 per cent. of albuml- 
noids or nitrogenous matter, with about 19 
por ceut, ofcarbohydrates, Those who have 
never used it will do well to g.ve it a trial. 
(soce introduced on the farm, the farmer 
will seldom do without it. 

TRIOKS OF GAMBLERBS,—A Chinese gam- 
bler arrested in San Francisco, had s cley- 
er arrangement for cheating on nis person, 
Jt consisted of a steel “clip,’’ which was 
fascened inside of one sleeve. Two cords 
reached up the sieeve, across the breast 
and down the other sleeve to the hand, 
where one wae fastened to the thumb and 
the other to one of the fingers, Ky a puil 

of one cord the clip reached out and took 
in a card, which was atone drawn up the 
sieeve. Pulling the other cord caused the 
card to be shot out into the hand of the 
player with lightning rapidity and without 
exposing any part of the mechaniam, 

AN INSTANTANBOUS BOILER,—There 
has been exhibited to the French Society 
of Civil Fogineers a novel forin of boiler 
for the Instantaneous generation of steam. 
This consists of a thick wrought tron tube 
of any convenient diameter which is fat- 
tened at a temperature below the welding 
point, until ite internal walls are almost in 
contact, @ section of the tube showing only 
a straight line the thickness of a hair, Jie 
tube is coiled into any convenient shape, 
and is @xpomed to the direct heat of the 
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furnace, and cold water being forced in « 
one end by a pump, issues from the o! 
as sleain, the pressure and dryness f 
which depend upon the tom perature 
| tube, The advantage claimed to be «i: 
from this form of construction ts pr 
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Npecial Notice, 


The attention of our subscribers is di- 
rected to the grand premium offer on an 
other pave. 

- _—_— >. .____ 
The Crown of Sorrow, 

(ireat poets are the world’s great truth 
tellers, and it is rarely indeed that a 
thoughtful reader dissents from the teach 
ing, Or fails to delight in the sympathy ot 
the greater mind 

Dante, one of the few poets who are in 
advance of al] others, declares that there 
is nO sOrrOW greater than to remember 
happy days when we are in misery. 

Surely, this is not true of all natures and 
of all sorrows! 

The misery we bring on ourselves by 
mistakes and misdeeds has its own peculiar 
pang of remorse, and there are few things 
mors senseless than to deem a trouble un 
worthy of commiseration because a man 
“has brought it on himselt.’’ 

That is the very thing which claims our 
pity; assuredly it is uot remembering the 
happier times which is the anguish, but 
rather recollecting the fault which ended 
them. 

There are, however, many troubles 
which come to us either from the faults of 
others, or apparently directly from the 
Hand of God tor our discipline and Chast- 
ening; and in such instances there should 
be solace, not sorrow, in remembering the 
happier times. 

Let us suppose the case of suddenly re. 
duced circumstances. Is there no thank. 
fulness in remembering the day when we 
could help others, were it only in a tr. fling 
degres ? 

Is there no satisfaction in knowing that 
our modest hospitalities were the means of 
bringing #trangers together who were des- 
tined to form true Irieudships, one of the 
preasantest privileges of culertaining 
gucats? 

Is there no pleasure in looking back on 
the bright days of early travel, in remem. 
bering the wenders of nature and art one 
has beheld, and seeing them again in 
memory's untaruished mirror? 

When stricken by illness, ought we to 
lament over the recollection of the happy 
days of health and vigor? 


People who bear changes of tortune 
bravely are ofteo highly prawed, and toa 
Certain extent justly; while perhaps too 
littic compassion is shown to those who 
have never known freedom from cares and 
BOTTOWS 

We sreall a little too apt to think. be 
cause (icy Lave never experienced any bet 
ver Condiviun they do not feel the pressure 
of their inials 

With a very few unde Veloped and unas- 
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lt is a very good thing to have seen to 
the bottom of many pleasures that are 
higher in the ecale than rat catching. Tais 
is what people generally do in the days of 
ease and prosperity; whereas, the children 
ot adversity often indulge in exaggerated 
imaginings of the pleasures and enjoy- 
ments beyond their reach, and really need 
to bave had a little taste of prosperity 
to make them more patient uoder their 
trials. 

Experience of life shows that there is no 
human being altogether free trom disap 
pointments and troubles and temptations of 
some sort; in fact, circumstances tre 
quently mould character, and perhaps the 
greater variety of circumstances an indi- 
vidual encounters, the more nis character 
is developed. 

Theretore is it good for every one to 
have had a little taste of worldly delights, 
if only to see ‘to the bottom of them,” 
and not confound pleasure with bappi- 
ness. 

But we have wandered a little from our 
argument, that remembering happy days 
which are pastin times of sorrow is not 
necessarily an aggravation of the trouble. 

When the happiness has been forfeited 
by wrong doing, then it is the remorse 
which is the sting; but when time, the 
aseauger of grief and repentance, the puri 
fier of the heart, have done their work, 
surely even under these circumstances the 
memory of the lost happiness ought not to 
be a pain. 

Old age is famous for ite garrulity. Would 
the old like as well as they do w talk of 
their early days, their struggles and suc- 
cesses, if these recollections were mourn- 
ful to them? 

Even struggles that have led to succees 
become ‘‘the pleasures of memory.’’ 

Really, so tar from euch retrospection 
being painful, the happy events of life 
seem Often to have acquired a sott glow 
that hides the asperities with which they 
were probably mingled. o 

Some old writer says: ‘‘I3.essings are like 
birds that hop about us with their wings 
folded, and we see not the briliiance of 
their plumage till they fly away.’ 

Too often it is 80; but that is no reason 
that we shovli not cherish their memory, 
and let it, like the long beams of sunset, 
sbed around us a far reaching glory. 

EE 

THB greatest battle a man may have to 
fight, is with his owa passions, and for 
thie he requires mora) courage to support 
him in the hour ot need, so that he may not 
give way to temptations. A person with- 
out moral courage is despised by every one. 
He has most surely no self-reliance. He 
always yields to the advice of others, 
whether good or bad, has no opinion of his 
own, and belongs no party. How miny 
has not the want of moral courage ruined ? 
How many men, when they have lost their 
fortune and reduced their family to want, 
have not the moral courage to try and re- 
trieve their loss? How many trom the 
same Cause sit idly by the wayside, and let 
honor, distinction and glory slip through 
their flagere! Tney have neither the cour- 
age nor the perseverance to go forward, 
and thus the day of labor passes, and the 
night of misery closes over them, leaving 
only darkness and sorrow. 


Waat does a man propose to himself as 
his great aimin lift? Many a man prc- 
poses nothing at allto himself. He does 
not seem to have the wit to look one single 
day abead. Suck a man proclaims himself 
a beggar’s old shoe which lies by the road- 
side tor every chance traveller to kick at, 
it the ‘‘whips and scorns of time’’ are bard 
upon him, whois to be thanked tor uw? 
Himself only! If bis careleseuess lands him 
in aD unsanitary home, if stupidity saddies 
him with an incompetent medical attendant 
it his idleness and inatteation lyad wim into 
fluancial difficulties he can tlame nob dy 
buthimeelt He has deliberately Jab iled 
himself a heedless blockhead—and every 
body takes him at bis own valuation 


IT 18 the motive which w the real teat of 





the character ol sell-praise. If it be used 

only im the cause of justice and truth, in 

» | righteous self vindicauon, or in the interest 
| of hers t is siifiable, and not 
av : igh muataken modesty 

i, 28 1D the great me) srity of cases, ls ibe 

Siggestion of egotism, ihe bubbling fo:ta o 


ao excessive self-complacency, the effort to 
force praise trom other lips and to insist 
upon being beld in higher esteem than the 
character and conduct willof themselves 
create, then Jet it be shunned as an insidious 
and fata) stimulant, the appetite for which 
will grow by what it feeds on, and which 
will finally poison the springs of action, 
weaken the powers, and destroy that self 
respect and independence which lie at the 
root of all manly character and life. 

Suc is the pride of the buman heart, 
that it cannot receive a favor without a feel- 
ing of humiliation, and it will almost un- 
consciously harbor a constant wish to lower 
the value of the gift by diminishing that of 
the donor. Ingratitude isan effort to re- 
cover our own esteem by getting rid of our 
esteem for a benefactor; and when once 
self love opposes our love of another, it 
soon vanquishes itsadversary. We esteem 
benefacwre as we do tooth drawers, who 
have cured us of one pein by inflieting 
another. 

It is sale to say that, in almost every in- 
stance, mirth has a beneficial effect in the 
sick chamber. We do not mean that it 
should be thoughtlessly introduced by in. 
considerate persons, but that it should be 
gradually and cautiously inspired in the 
invalid by every possible method. We 
hold firmly to the opinion that gloom set- 
Uing upon the patient has in reality caused 
more deaths than disease itseil. 


THERE is no man whose imagination 
does not sometimes piedominate over his 
reason, who can regulate his attention 
wholly by his will, and whose ideas will 
come and go at his command. No man 
will be found in whose mind airy notions 
do not sometimes tyrannis3, and force him 
wo hope and fear beyond the limit of sober 
probability. 

MBN are born with two eyes but with 
one tongue, in order that they should see 
twice as much as they say; but from their 
conduct one would suppose they were born 
with two tongues and one eye—tor those 
talk the most who have observed the least, 
and thése obtrude their remarks upon every 
thing who have seen into nothing 


It is a well-known fact thatthe state of 
the mind influences the state of the health. 
Hence, it follows that mirth, inducing in 
the first place a contented spirit, and in the 
second place a release from fear, tends to 
strengthen the mind and rouse its dormant 
functions into full action. 


ALI means of action—the shapeless 
masses, the materials-- lie everywhere 
about us; what we need is the celestial fire 
to change the flint into transparent crystal, 
bright and clear. 

KNOWLEDGE is an excellent drug; but 
no Jrug has virtue enough to preserve it 
from corruption and decay if the vessel be 
tainted and impure in which it is put to 
keep. 

lyr sensuality were happiness, beasts 
were bappier than men; but human fe. 
licity is lodged in the soul, not in the fi_sh. 

GOOD BREEDING is benevolence in triflca, 
or the preference of others to ourselves in 
the little daily occurrences ot life. 


We judge ourselves by what we feel ca- 
pable of doing, while others judge us by 
what we have already done. 


THERE is no man ao friendlesa but that 
he can find a friend sincere enough to te] 
him disagreeable truths. 


STRONG &8 Our passions are, they may 
be starved into submission and conquered 
without being killed. 


EVERY man stamps his value on him 


self; the price we challenge is given us by 
o.hers. 
es not only what we do, but what we | 
‘ | bot lor which we are accountable 


ruc weakest spot 





he thinks himsel{to be the wisest. 


The World’s Happenings. 


Astoria, L. L, has several Chinese tarm. 


ers. 


An Ohio poy of 14 cut his foot to avoid 
being sent to school, 


There are 1 500 000 milch cows in New 
York, kept on nearly 200, 000 farms. 


An infant weighing but one pound wag 
born not long ago in New Philadelphia, Ohio, 


After October 1 the French soldiers’ pay 
will be 27 centimes a day, or a little over 5 cents, 


In Hingham, Mass., the Fire Department 
is called out to assist in searching for lost children, 


One Fuller, nearly 70 years old, ran a 
&-yard foot race in Steubenville, Ohio, and won 
easily. 

A citizan of Tacoma, whose flancee died 


recently, had himself and the deceased photographed 
together. 


Queen Victoria, among her many other 
cares of Office, bas to carefully edit the ‘‘Oourt Cir- 
cular’’ daily. 


One county, Custer, in Montana is said 
to have an area about five times greater than that of 
Massachusetts, 


’ One bundred tramps entered Grand 
Forks, Dak., in a body recently, but, strange to say, 
didn’t bother anybody. 


Two professional sparrow-catchers have 
been operating in Louisville, Ky., lately. They sell 
the birds to gun clubs, 


A British ship, carrying on a deep sea 
survey in the South Pacific, has beea greatly inter- 
fered with by the fish, which swallow the thermome- 
ters, 


At San Antonio lately a jury gave George 
Gabriel, colored, 50 years in the penitentiary for the 
murder of his aged father, Wash Gabriel, on Christ- 
mas last. 


Mrs. Thomas Woods, of Warsaw, Ind., 
smashed the costly mirrors in two saloons in which 
liquor had been sold to her husband despite her 
warnings. 

August Boortried, a Minnesota stone 
mason, says he has discuvered a process by which 
granite, marble, or even cobblestones, may be liqul- 
fied and run into molds, 


Another practical joke: Two hotel) bands 
in Columbus, U., covered William Crawford's shoe 
with coal vil and eet fire to it. Crawford was terri- 
bly burned, The jokers are in jail. 


Frank Hollywood, aged 10 years, fatally 
stabbed his sister, Mary, aged 12, in a quarrel at New 
Bedford a few days ago; then banded the jack-knife 
to his mother, saying: ‘*You stab me,’’ 


Ur. Busey eaye that schoo) children 
should sing an hour a day, as a preventive of con- 
sumption, Vocal music is gymnastic exercise of the 
lungs by development of the lung tissue iteelf. 


A price was put upon a Chinese wo- 
man's head the other day in Victoria, B. C., and one 
man went into*her room and held her caput out of 
the window while one on the outside chopped it 
off 


An Alabama boy, George Peacock, was 
bitten by a snake, and his father in suckiag the pol. 
son out of the wound got some of it in a cut on bis 
lip. Both died, the father about an hour afver the 
son 


The Sultan of Turkey will give a good- 
aised fortune to the man who can reduce his too 
heavy flesh. He increases almost daily in weight 
and bas in consequence ,become alarmed about bis 
health, 


Troy, N. Y., and Kansas City, Mo., are 
both suffering from invasions of fleas, The janitor 
of a school in Troy declares that millions of the in- 
sects made the building their headquarters, and that 
be swept them up by pallfuls. 


Ot the men now occupying European 
thrones, two are said to be excellent musicians. The 
Czar of Ruesiaisa fine cornetist and the King of 
Greece a musical Jack ef all trades, The latter plays 
anything from an organ toa jewsbarp. 


A dilapidated safe that stood outdoors in 
Adrian, Mich., for several years was recently sold 
for oldiron, On breaking it up @ set of account 
books and a good gold watch were found inside, and 
no one knows to whom the watch belongs. 


The umbrella reappeared in the role of 
a weapon in New York a day or two ago. Ite owner, 
wetting into trouble on the street with a man, beat 
him unmercifully over the head and shoulders with 
it, and then jJabbed the ferule end into his eye, 
nearly destroying the sight. 
- Grand Rapids, Mich., oftered a bounty for 
the killing of English sparrows, and up to date boys 
have slaughtered over 10,000 0f the pests. In addl- 
tion the boys have filled a home with bird #bot, 
punctured the leg of one of their number with the 
same, and put out the eye of another. 


Oae of Mr. Baraum’s methods of adver ~ 
tising his show in England will be to send up a num- 
ber of small balloons marked: ‘‘Present this at te 
circus door and geta free seat’ The balloons are 
arranged to come down at different times, and will 
»: sent up by the score after the show opens. 


Fargo, North Dakota, like Wheeling, 
boasts of a young and pretty girl-robber, who steals 
from love ot excitement. When arrested several 
days ago, six silk skirts were found on her persen. 
ln @ pocket of one of ber skirts a 38-calibre loaded 
revolver was aiso fuund. She is only 15 years of 
age. 


At the foot of Sand Mountain, Alabama 





\ 
nh every man is where 


there is a large box bearing the Inscription: ‘*Drop 
acolo in the slot and draw out whiskey at the rate v 
fl agallon.’’ This automatic bar is known as * 
*‘vlind tiger,’ The man who was arraigned fur 
running this box bar-room escaped conviction, as !t 
was impossible w prove his ownersbip. 
Two Italians and a performing bear v's 
ian isiand nea Ww lamsport where & 
were ge o€ «6 
ew flere wres ‘ 4 
; @ a nZg Oo r ex ne ca ot 
hia ¢ e island and sat oO 
esponse to the man's appeals the Itailane S08 


called off the brute, 
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THE LAST THOUGHT 





BY B. NESBITT. 





It's weary lying here, 
While my throbbing forehead echoes all the city’s 
murmur near, 
And ob! my heart is heavy, in this dull and darkened 


room, 
When I think about our village, where the orchard* 
arein bloom— 
Our little red-roofed village, where the cherry 
orchards are— 
So far away, so far! 


They say that I shall die— 
And I'm tired, and life is noisy, and the good days 
have gone by; 
But oh! my red-roofed village—I should die with 
more content, 
Could I see again your gables, where my early years 
were spent, 
And the eyes that look out vainly, from a rose” 
wreathed cottage door, 
For one who comes no more, 


The Brilliant Keeper. 


BY MBS. HENRY WOOD, 











T was a comfortable room, even for the 
West end of London. it was not the 
grand drawing-room of the house; it 

was not the great dining rcom, where Sir 
Philip’s patients waited their turn to go in 
to him; it was only a small, cozy apart- 
ment, with a bright fire, easy chairs, and 
generally plenty of litter. 

For a wonder it was tidy now; nothing 
was on the centre table except Lady An- 
nesley’s desk, at which she sat writing—a 
plain, pleasant woman of forty, wearing 
weeds yet. 

The late Sir Robert, a popular and suo- 
cessful physician, bad risen in the world 
and earned his baronetcy; but this bad 
been his second wife. 

On a low eofa, near the fire, sat an old 
lady -a cheerful, nice old lady, in spite of 
her blindness and her eighty four years, 
She would teil you, could you speak to 
her, that God bad seen fit to take her dear 
son Sir Robert, but sbe had been 
spared, 

Upon her lap wasa bag made of white 
linen, resembling a pillow-case, but not so 
long; and she was stuffiog it with handfuls 
of paper torn into minute bits. 

Since she had become blind she was 
wont to employ some of ber time in tear- 
ing up waste-paper, newspapers and the 
like, to stuff cushions, 

Maria Carr, Lady Annesley’s niece, was 
at the far window making the case for the 
cushion: two square pieces of white vel- 
vet, on each of which was painted an ex- 
quisite group of flowers, Maria’s doing. 

The cushion was intended as a present 
for Mary Anuesley, who wason the point 
of marriage with Dr. Scott, She bad gone 
out now with the iate Sir Robert Annes- 
ley’s ward, Georgina Livingston, who 
lived with them, 

Mrs, Annesley looked up from her cush- 
jon and her bits of paper—if the expres- 
sion may be applied to one who is blind; 
but when she spoke to people, she was in 
the habit of turning her face in the direc. 
tion she thought they might be, just as she 
had done before the darkness came on. 

“What about Chariley’s going to church? 
Is it decided?’’ 

“Well, I suppose——’”’ 

Lady Annesley stopped. The door bad 
hastily opened, and a gentleman entered— 
atall, fine man. Butfor the sweet smiie 
that frequently parted his lips and lighted 
up his dark blue eyes, his features might 
have been thought plain. And yet, ladies 
were apt to say that Sir Philip Annesley, 
being unmarried, was too attractive for a 
medical man. 

“lethat Philip?” 

‘‘M ynelf and no one else, grandmamma,”’ 

For Sir Philip sometimes, half in sport, 
addressed her by the old familiar title of 
his boyhood. 

“Who will lend me a finger?”’ 

“A finger!’ echoed Lady /Annesiey. 
“What for? Ask Maria” 

Maria laid down her velvet, and came 
forward. Sir Philip opened a little square 
box, and taking out aring, paseed it on to 
the third or wedding-finger of her left 
hand, 

Sho stood before him, perfectly quiet in 
motion and bearing, but viushing to the 
very roots of ber bar. 

Two thin chains of gold crossed and re- 
crossed each other, enclosing a brilliant be- 
tween each crossing—twelve brillianta in 
all, mall, but of the first water—a jewel of 





rare beauty, remarkably light and ele-| 


her eyes fell on the ring. 
“] never did see a greater beauty!” abe 

| enthusiastically excialmed, a8 8he Silpped it | 

severe ‘ fT é f id 

whata )ucg < ave o4 
ie arg”e aA od v¥ a t “ A 
>? 
t was Chariea Carr, Maria’s brothe 


gant. 
“Philip, what a lovely ring exclaimed 
Lady Annes ey. 
‘Yes; ittook my fancy. Mary K€ 
& Keeper, and Scott, in hia absent fashion, is | 
, 


sare not to think of ome, Lucky, I say, 1 
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he remembers the wedding-ring. lt is too 
large; is it not, Maria?” 

“Much too large for a keeper, Mary 
wes need another ring to keep this one 
on. 

“I ought to have chosen the swaller 
one,” said Sir Poilip. “There is another, 
just like it, but less in size. 1’ll take tuis 
one back and change it.’’ 

‘It must bave cost a good deal?’’ said 
Lady Annesley. 

“Pretty well, sour hundred dollars.” 

Mrs, Annesley lifted her hands in dis- 
may. 

“Oh, Philip! Four hundred dollars for 
aring! It seems next doortoasin. Your 
father, my dear, would have looked twice 
at half the money before giving it.”’ 

He crossed the room and put the keeper 
into her hand, bending down to her, and 
speaking gently. 

“Feel it, grandmother; it really is a 
beauty. I know the price is considerable; 
but we do pot give away Mary every 
day.” 

Mra, Annesley passed ber fingers over 
the ring, after the manner of the blind,and 
handed it back to him. 

“Philip, when do you intend to buy a 
wedding-keeper on your own account? 
Ever?” 

That sweet smile of his rose to his lips, 
and perbape the least tinge of color to bia 
face, 

“A doctor has no time to think of such 
things.” 

“No time?” returned the oid lady,taking 
the remark literally. “I think he has as 
much time for itas other people. Where 
there’s a will there's a way, Philip, do you 
know tbat you are in your thirty-fifth 
year?”’ 

‘And do you know also what your pa- 
tients say?’”’ put in Lady Annesley, “They 
say——"’ 

“IT can guess what they say; that will 
do!” interrupted Sir Philip, with a laugh, 
‘If they don’t like an unmarried man,they 
need not cometo me. Let them go else- 
where,” 

“Not they,’’ said Lady Annesiey, signi- 
ficantly. ‘Philip, you really ought to 
marry. Delay it another ten years, and 
your children will be growing up when 
you are an old man. I| wish you would; it 
would set my mind at rest,’’ 

“At rest from what?” asked Sir Philip, 
in basty and somewhat sharp tones, 

“Ob, well; 1am not going to explain,” 
answered Lady Annesley. ‘‘At rest in 
more ways than one.”’ 

“Provided, { presume, that I married to 
please you,” cried Sir Philip, who fully 
understood the by-play. 

“Of course not to picase me, Philip—I 
am noone. To please your sisters, and to 
please the world.” 

‘Terrible it I married only to please my- 
self, would it not be, Lady Annesley?’ he 
laughed. 

He bad never called ber ‘“‘mother;” at 
oue time had studiously called her ‘Lady 
Annesiey.’”” Four and twenty yoarsa of 
age when bis father married this, his 
second wife, Philip, in bis inmost Leurt, re- 
belled at the union. 

They bad all done so, at first; but they 
learnt to like her in time. The girls wore 
married now, excepting Mary, who would 
be the last to leave the ola nome, 

“It is no joking matter, Poilip,. What a 
nice rose that is in your button-hole!’’ con- 
tinued Lady Annesiey, ‘‘Where did you 
get it?’ 

“Quat of Mrs, Leigh’s conservatory,”’ ie 
replied, taking it from his coat—a magonili- 
cent white rose, beautiful (as a camellia, 
“Sue seduced we into it just now, when | 
was at her house.” 

‘‘}e her daughter better?’ 

‘‘No, poor girl, And ] fear——’ 

Sir Philip did not say what ne feared, He 
was not one to speak, at home, of his 
patients, In the silence that ensued a ser 
vant appeared. 

‘Lady Oliver, sir.” 

Sir Phil!p nodded; stood a moment or 
two, as if in thought;then prepared to de 
ascend. 

“Will you put this up for me?” be said, 
giving the brilliant keeper to Lady Annes 
ley ashe passed her. “] will change it 
when | go out again. There, Maria; pre 
sent for you.’”’ 

He flang the white rose into M aria’s lap 
She did not touch it, only let it lle there, 
ber cheeks again growing hot Lady An 
nesley knitted ber brow. But it cleared us 





popularly known in the hcuse as“'Chariey.”’ 
A young lieutenant, he; gay, careless and 
bandsome. Often in scrapes, always in 
trouble; deep in debt, in “bills,” in many 
things that he ought not to be; altogether, a 
gentioman who was believed to be going to 
the bad headlong, especially by Lady An. 
nealey. 

He was her nephew, her dead brother's 
son; and he came to the house, presuming 
upon the relationship and upon Maria's 
residence in it, oftener than Lady Annes- 
ley liked. A great fear was at her heart 
that he bad grown too fond of Georgiana 
Livingston, or that Georgina bad of bim— 
perlaps both. 

Her penniless nephew, who bad not 
cross or coin to biess himeelf with, steal 
Georgina and ber nine bundred a year! The 
world would talk then—woald say that 
she, Lady Annesley, bad planned it! And 
Lady Annesiey was remarkably sensitive 
to the world’s censure, 

Oharley glittered in, in full regimentals; 
one of the handsomest young fellows that 
had ever bowed before Her Majesty at St 
Jawes's. And he had no otjection that 
someone else should see bim aad think so, 

“W here’s G>orgina?’”’ asked he, 

‘Georgina’s out,’”’ quickly replied Lady 
Annesley, ‘‘Wiat are you dressed up 
for?’’ 

**] bave just come from the Levoe, Did 
you forget it?’ he returned, mechanically 
taking up the little Jewel-box and opening 
it, 

Charijey’s Gngers had a trick of touching 
things, and heoften recsived a rap on the 
knuckles for it, literally and metaphort- 
cally, from my lady. ‘‘What a spiendid 
ring!”’ be uttered, 

“Sir Puilip’s present to Mary. But it is 
to be changed; It is too large.’’ 

Charley put it on bis little Gnger and 
turned it round admiringly; as they had 
al.done, “A charming ring!’’ herepeated. 
“It ia really beautiful.” 

“D> you not wish it were yours?” laugh. 
ed Maria, from her distant window, 

“] wien I had the oost of it,’ he sald, 
“That would be of more use tome, What 
was it? A hundred guineas?’ 

“Not a bad guess,’ sald Lady Annesley, 
who reatiy liked Onarley, and bie good 
looks, and his good nature, au fond, when 
she could forget the fear and trouble toach- 
ing Miss Georgina, ‘ 

They stood together, singing praises of 
the ring, now she had it on—now he, Lady 
Annesley at length took it from him, and 
held it over the open box, as if tekinga 
farewell of it before she dropped it in, 

“On, dear!’ cried Mrs, Annesley. 

Ledy Annesley hastily put the lid on, 
left the box on the table by Charley, and 
ran to her motner-in-law. The old lady 
had dropped the sack upon the hearthrug, 
and some of the ammunition was failing 
out. 

‘Don’t trouble yourself, my dear,’’ ahe 
said, as Lady Annesley began patting it 
in. *Patiton wy lap again: I won't be 90 
clumsy a second time. itis nearly full, 
you see,”’ 

Lady Annesiey did as requested, and 
returned to the table. COnarley, restiess 
Charley, was then standing by Maria, and 
the twowere whispering together. Lady 
Annesiey took a sheet of fair white paper 
and wrapped upthe little box, without 
again looking in it, lighted a wax inatch, 
avd sealed it, 

“Well, I uust be off,’’ cried Charles. 
‘bell you be at home this evening?’ 

“J shall,’’ laugbed grandmamuna, from 
her pace on the sofa. “1 don’t suppose 
many of the others will be out.”” She bad 
not penetrated w Lady Annesley’s fears; 
and Cuarley was a wonderful favorite of 
hers. 

“Look, Maria,” said Lady Annesley, as 
they heard Charley and his sword clatter- 
ing down the stairatwoatatime: “I wili 
patit bere. If Paoilip should come for it 
you oan teil bim where it ia,’’ 

She lifted the lid of her desk and put tn 
the little box; then approached Mra, A anes- 
ley and took ber arm Ww l6ad ber from the 
room. “We shall bave no drive w-dey 
unless we make haste, Maria wil! finteh 
that,’’ 

“It's quite finishet, all but tacking,” 
wald the old lady. ‘'1t is as full as it ougut 
to ve. Maria, my dear, will you come and 
do tt at once,”’ 


Maria carried her velvet tothe sofa, and 


begen to complete the cushion, kneeling 
down tor convenience sake, She hed put 
the velvet cover upon it, and was begin 
ning to put round the gold cord and to sew 
the tassels, when Sir P entere 

re rested S arin# on toe back i the sofa 
and looked down at ber and ber work 4 
lair girl ehe, with a sweet and gentie face 

wonder if folks would send me preé 














sents if I set up housekeeping on my own 
soore?’’ cried he. 

“You bad better try them,” said Maria 
But she spoke the words without thought, 
and felt, the moment they had left ber |ips 
that she had rather bave bitten out her 
tongue than have uttered them. 

“But the filtting from the house for all of 
you, what a trouble it would be!” returned 
he, in tones of remonstrance, “I don’t 
know that everyone of you would have to 
g0, though,” he continued, whilst the too- 
conacious crimaon dyed her face, and she 
played nervously with the gold cord. 

“Oertainly not, if Lady Annesley had her 
way,” be resumed, Maria, astonished at 
the words, glanced at him in amazement, 
“Don't you see it all, Maria?’’ 

“See what?” she exolaiined, 

“Nay, I shall not tell you. So much the 
better if you bave not seen it. I thought 
it had been patent to the house, My vanity 
may be in error, after all.’’ 

“What do you mean, Sir Philip?’ 

He was gazing hard at hor with his deep 
blue eyes—vain and saucy enough they 
were, just then. She felt completely at 
oa, 

“Give me your opinion, Maria, if I did 
reaoive to set up housekeeping for myself, 
do you think that any one of you could be 
induced to remain and help me in it?’’ 

Her heart beat violentiy—her eyos feil, 
The gold cord in her fingers was wreathing 
iteeif into knote, Sir Paollip came round 
and laid hie band upon her shoulder as 
she knelt, making ber turn her face to 
him. 

“Because I may be asking the question 
some day. Do you know where Lady An- 
nesiey put the ring?’’ 

She aprang up, Opened the desk and gave 
the parce! to him, sealed as Lady Annes- 
ley bad left it. He slipped it into his 
waistovat pocket, wout down to his broug- 
bam, and drove off. 

In loss than twenty minutes he was back 
again, and came fiying up the stairs as fast 
as Charile Carr bad flown down them. 

“A pretty simpleton you made of me, 
Maria—yiving ne an empty box!'’ 

“An empty box!” abe echoed, 

He took the box out of his pocket, and 
held it open betore her. 

“] told the man | had brought back the 
ring to exchange for the smaller one, 
opened the box very gingerly to hand it to 
him, and behold there was nothing In 
it.?? 

“] never touched it after you saw me put 
itin my pocket until I wasinthe shop, | 
unsealed the paper before the shopman's 
eyes.”’ 

“Then where can it be?” exclaimed 
Maria, “Lady Annesley certainly sealed 
it up, and put it herself inthe desk, ready 
for you. Noone went near the desk after- 
wards—no one came into the room, or was 
in the room, but myself.’’ 

“Lady Annesley must have sealed up an 
empty box, that’s clear,” said Sir Pullip. 
“] have brought the other ring.’’ 

But Lady Annesley, when she entered, 
protested that she had not seaied up an 
empty box—the ring was in it. And she 
reiated the details to Hir Polilp, as they 
have been related above. The box,she said, 
was not out of ber hand a minute alto- 
gether, 

“Are you sure you put it in?—that you 
did not let it slip aside?’ questioned Sir 
Philip. 

“Sure!” repeated Lady Annesley, half 
inclined to resent the |mplie1 carelessness; 
“Tam quite sure. And, bad tio ring siip- 
ped aside, it would only have gone on to 
the table. I putit in safely, and shut it 
in.’ 

“Who wasin the room, besides your- 
selves?” asked Sir Philip. 

‘Only Charlie Carr, He wan standing 
by ine, wishing that the ring belonged to 
bim,”’ 

‘No,”’ cried out Mra, Annesiey, inno. 
cently; wisning ita value were bia, The 
more sensibie wish of tiie two,’’ 

A wild, sickening sensation darted ‘to 
Maria Carr's brain. It was not yet «a sus- 
picion; it was aflear lest suspicion suo 
come; nay, @ foreboding that it was ooin- 


ing. 

The suspicion did come; came tmimediate- 
ly, to allof them, Jo vain Sir Pollip muy- 
gested that OCuarleos wiust bave done it in a 
joke, togive Lady Annesley a fright, fo: 
he was astull of tricks a8 # monk: y ; 
would bring it back with bim tn tue even 
ing. 

‘Toat be had taken the ring frou the x 
there was no doubt whatever " 

A «aley ‘ atywer 
a : a 
Li “ at ke 
anded, w 
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“What keeper?” returned Charles, 

‘The brilliant keeper, that you made off 
with to day.” 

“I don’t know what you mean, aunt.”’ 

Lady Annesley fiew ialoa rage. 

“1 left the box ciose to your bands when 
I turned to pick up tue ovshion for Mra. 
Annesley. How dared you take the ring 
oat!” 

“Lot's see whether 1 have it about me,” 
reoried Charlie, in es careless, indifferen 
provoking naune’,ashe madea show o 
ling in ell his pocketa ‘On—I mast 
have leftitin mv regimenta's,”’ 

Lady Annesley nearly boiled over. 
Words ied words; Coarios grew angry 
in bis turn; and atieugth she hinted that 
he murt bave stol: a the ring. 

He ceclared he bad not touched the box, 
orthe ring; that be had turned from the 
tabie when Lady Annesley did #0, and re- 
mained talking t Marie whilet the oush- 
lon was being picked Ops and he awore to 
this with sundry anortnodox worde; for- 
cotting that he was notin quarters, but In 
aiaty’s drawing room 

“If no onetakes bis part, I wili!l’’ hotly 
cred (eorgina Livingston, alter Charles 
tad dashed away from the house, promis- 
ing (hat he would never enter It again; and 
her countenacoe was dimreesed, and her 
cheeks were ecariet, aa she sald it ‘Steal 
aring! You may jostes weil accuse mw 
Lady Annesiev, aa ecouse bimw; | aboul 
be the wore likely of the two to do it.”’ 

‘Do pray, ree liect yourself, Georginal”’ 
rem patraied my iady. “le thie avowal 
secinly ina young gir?” 

“) don’t care whether it’s seemly or un- 

recwuly.”’ responded Mins Georgina, dash- 
ing away some tears. “You ought to be 
sehatoed of yourselves, ali of you! Because 
Cserile bappens not to be made of money, 
you turn against hiu, and think he'd take 
kk. Vil dethim koow that I don’t tulnk 
wo," 
Hot words, hastiiyepoken. A few days, 
anv even Georgina waa obliged to judge 
him jews leniently. Sir Philip chose qulet- 
ly to Investigate tue suspicion; vod he an- 
cettalned that Charies bad, the very even- 
ingafier the loss of the ring, and the fol- 
lowing day, paid sucdry small devise, for 
which be had been long dunned, 

‘Twenty pounds, at least, of these pay 
mente wero traced, and then Sir Pailip 
dropped the search, Why pursue nu? Lt 
wee aii too clear, for Char.6a Lad pole 
noeroem of bis own to draw upon. 

Iv it hore Maria stepped in to his defence, 
Nhe protested with earnesiness, with tears, 
tuat she bad furnished him berself ith 
twenty pounds; that abe had given it to 
hin in that moment when they wore whis- 
poring together, 

She knew Charien's wants, she said, and 
hed been saving this money up for bim, 
Lady Aunecsey Matly ovutradicted poor 
M stia, 

It did not stand to reagon, she oc ntended, 
that Meria, with her limited means, could 
save Up twenty pounds, oreven ten, The 
thing was alinost against possibiiity; and 
Maria feil under as groa.a ban as her 
brotier for attempting to screea bim by 
lewehood, 

There were moments when, in ber own 
sick heert, Maria did believe him to be 
guilty. Such things bed been heard of in 
tue world done In the reckleasacas of ne. 
cemsity. 

. . + e * ° 


A tweilvemonth piased away—and a 
twelve.nontn brings ohanges with 1. 
Georg ve Livingston was of age now, and 
at jiberty lo oho.ee her own residenos, 

Sie wae alone in the drawing-room one 
April evening. Mra, Annesley was much 
confined to her chamber, and Lidy Annes 
ley bad gone up to her, Sir Philip came 
in, 

‘Alone, Goorginal Why! what is the 
inatter?—cryipp?’’ 

"On, Lady Annesley set me on!” was 
the young lady's pettish rej inder, as she 
brusaned (1.6 tears away, “Sone was angry 
with ime for ‘inoping’ as she called it; and 
liwid ber ] would not stay here to be 
grumeded at?’ 

“Why do you nope?” be asked. 
“Because i cho se,’ was the wilful re 
tor. ‘‘i can leave now if lite, you know, 

Voilip.’’ 

“If you like —yee,’’ assented Sir Pailip 
‘ Wuere should you go?” 

“!don't know, and [don’t much oare,’’ 
dreaml.y responded Georgina, 

* Would you jike to remain in the house 
for gooc’’ resumed Sir Pailtp, afvwer a 
pause. *) wasthinking Of asking you Ww 
do #o.”’ 

A taint blush rose to her face, but she 
showed no other emotion, and hia tone, 
eo vnsidering the momentous words, was per 
fectiy Oaiu, 

Verhapa both bad been oonsclous for 
some Littie time that these words would be 
spoken, Sir Philip bent his bead towaris 
i Or. 

“Too world bas reproached me with not 
marryiug. Help ine, Goorgina, to put tie 
leprosss away! There is noone] wouiu 
ask ty beinv wife but you.” 

‘ Listen, Poilp!’ she exclaimed, puah 
lux (ack ver hair, and turning her fave, 
fuilol lwown eager excilewent, towards 
pit; e@xcilement no. caused by bim., ‘) 
will speak oul the truth wo you; I could no: 
to everyone; bat you are good and true an.) 
nuoiie, Were 1 to may to you ‘Yea,’ and let 
vou ake me, believing that 1 loved you, | 
shouid simply be aciiuy a« iia 1 loved 
nome@one @ime; lamtrying to furget Dim 
w " wi beart a wight: out 1 did 
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“That love ought to end,” he said. ‘It 
can bring you no good.” 

“Don’t I tel! you that it has ended—that 
} am putiing it from meas fast a I onn. 
But toe remembrance cannot go all at 
ones, I did love him; and I believe it was 
your generosity in bushing up bis dreadfu! 
disgrace instead of proclaiming it and pros- 
ecuting him, that firs: made me like you 
more than usual.’’ 

“You acknowledge. then, that you do 
like me?’’ amiled Sir Philip, 

“Very--very mueb.’”’ 

“Well enough to take me for better or for 
worse?”’ 

“Yeo; if, after this confession, you would 
@till wieb it,’’ 

“I do,’ be anawered, drawing her to him, 
and taking his first kiss from her lips. 
Georgina flew to her room, and there burat 
into a flood of tears. 

Lady Annesiey was strangely elated at 
the news. She bad hoped for it in her in- 
most heart—long and long. 

“You have done well, Poilip,” she satd 
to her step eon. 

‘] shall escape the worrying about pot 
getting married, at any rate,” responded 
Sir Philip. 

“Philip’”—lowering her voice confiden- 
tlally—“do you know, I frightened mysoif 
to death, at one time,lest you should marry 
Maria. I fancied you were growing at- 
tached to ber; and people would have said 
1 had worked for it.’’ 

The red color flashed into Sir Philip's 
face. 

‘*4] should have married her, but for that 
affair of the diamond keeper,”’ 

Lady Annesley looked blank. 

“Did you like ber so much as that?’’ 

“Like her!” he echoed, in emotion, ‘'f 
loved her. Iam notsure but 1 love ber 
etill, Why, Lady Annesley, I all but 
asked her to be my wife the very afteraoon 
that wretched boy did the miscbief,’’ 

‘*]’m sure I aw very glad he did do it, if 
it prevented tbat,’’ retorted my lady. 

“] might have got over that; bis faul'; 
but | could not get over Maria’sa, To up 
hold him in bis deceit; to invent a false- 
hood to soreen him; Low could I make her 
wy wite after that?” 

‘What is there about Maria to like?’ 
fretfully interrupted Lady Annesley, 

“She's more likeable than anyone in this 
world, to my thinking——”’ 

“Husb, Puilip!’’ 

The news of the engagement went forth 
to the house. Maria bad still remained in 
it, making herself useful, asshe bad done 
before, especially to Mrs. Annesley, for she 
had no otuer home. Ketter sue bad quit- 
ted tt; to see Sir Poilip dally was not the 
way © oure her love for bi.n, 

“I hope you will be happy, Sir Philip; | 
wish you évery bappiness,’’ ane stammered, 
beMeving It waa incuinvent on her to say 
something W that effect. But Sir Poilip 
observed that her face turned woite with 
emotion as she — 

“Thank you; | nope we shall be,’’ he 
coldly replied; and, since that unhappy 
opisode, he bad never spoken to ber but 
oridiy. ‘Georgina Livingston possesses 
one great essential towards makiog herseit 
and othors se ag 

The prepara ions for the wedding went 
briskly on. Lady Aunesiey would first 
move into another residence. No change 
had been made siuce Sir Robart’s death, 
but Sir Philip must have nis nouse to him- 
aeif now, 

One evening Sir Pallip was spending an 
hour with Dr. Soot. A navy surgeon was 
also tuere—Mr. Biake. ouce their chum at 
Bartholomew's; and Georgina was sitting 
upstaira with Mary Soott and ner baby. 

“In smoking allowed bere?’’ asked the 
surgeon—giancing altne elegant sofa on 
which he sat, where was displayed that 
besutiful cusnion pointes by Maria Oarr, 
‘i'm good for nuthiug without my pipe.” 

Receiving ascent, ha lighted it, and then 
Cruseet the room to Sir Pullip and the doo- 
tor, who stood atths window. There was 
sone disturbance iD the sireet, and they ali 
three remained there obatting and looking 
out. 

Suddenly a burst of lightshot up in the 
twilight of the room, and they wheeled 
rounu in consternation. A blazs was aa- 
oending from the velvet cushion. 

They caugot up the hearthrug and suc 
ceeded in putting out the fire. (Cieorgina 

Livingston, hearing the commotion, came 
in with a white face. 

In jigbting ols pips, Mr. Blake muet have 
suffered a spark to fail upon tne cusbion. 

Toere it had smouldered, penetrating at 
length t> the stuffing, which then bi. zad 
7 You may remeuber that it consistea 
of paper. 

“Ub, that lovely cushion!’ exclaimed 
Georgina. 

“What's this?’ uttered Dr. Scott, picking 
up something bright and giistening trom 
the asnes, “If 1 don’t velieve it’s a 
ring!” 

A ring it was, The lost, the beautiful, 
the britiiant keeper! The eyes of Sir lailip 
and Georgina met 

Maria was, that same evening, sitting 
alone; she and ber breaking beart. It bau 
felt breaking ever since thet cloud fell up- 
on it. Soe heard Sir Philip come home— 
and she began gathering her work w- 
gother. 

“Don’t run away, Maria; I have some- 
thing to tell you!”’ 

She looked at himin wonderment. His 
voice wore the same loving lone as in days 
gone by; @ tone long past, for ber, 

‘Lend we your band, Maria!’ 





And, without waiting for assent, he took 


tae dis:uond keeper, 
“Do you recognize it?’’ | 
“It ls Mrs, Sooti’s,’’ repiied Maria 


“Why bave you brought it here, Sir 
Philip?” 

“Jt is not Mra, Soott’s; it is larger than 
bers, Do not remove it, Maria It shall 
be your own keeper, if you will let me add 
the wedding-ring.’’ 

Confused, bewildered, wondering what 
it meant, wondering at the strangely iov- 
ing expression that gleamed on ber from 
his dark blue eyes, she burst into tears, 
Was be saying this to mock ber? 

No; not to mock ber. No! Sir Philip 
wound his arms round ber as he toid the 
tale; he drew her face to bia breast, his eye- 
leasbesa glimening in the intensity of his 
ewotion. 

“{ can never let Ye gO n, my dar- 
ling! Ido not ask your forgiveness! I 
know that you will give itto me unasked, 
for you and I have been alike imisera- 
ble.’ 

“Onarlie innocent!—been innocent al! 
this time?’ she gas 

“He bas, in tratb! We must try 
and make itupto him, 1——"” 

“On, Philip?’ she interrupted, with 
streaming eyes; “you will believe me now! 
i did give bim the twenty pounds—! did 
indeed! I bad saved in so many trifles, I 
had made old gowns look like new ones; 
all for him, You should not have doubtea 
me, if the rest did.’”’ 

“My whole life shall atone to you, 
Maria,” he softly whispered. ‘ Georgina 


She broke from him, her cheeks fiushing 
crimson. Inthe wowent’s bewliderment 
spe had totally forgotten bis engagement 
w Gvorgina. He laughed morrily, bis eyes 
dancing, aod drew ber to bim again. 

‘(Never fear that I am about to turn Mor- 
mon, and pong Fn both! Georgina has 
given me up, Maria. In the ¢xcitement 
caused by the discovery, she spoke her 
mind out to me; declared that spe did not 
like me; with ali her ‘trying,’ ball as well 
assue aid Chariie Carr; aid that none but 
Charlie should be her husband. Scott has 
gone to tell Charlie the nuws, and bring 
bhimup. If’ 

‘+W bat On earth is this?” ejaculated Lady 
Annesiey, as she cawe in aud stood as one 
petrified. 

‘it’s this,’’ replied Sir Pailip, holding 
out Maria’s band, on which sbone the bri- 
liant keeper. ‘This mischiei-imaking riug 
bas turned up again. When you held it 
that day over the open box, and Mrs, An- 
nesley called you, there can be no doubt 
that you, in the hurry, unconsciously alip- 
ped it on to your finger, instead of into the 
pox, and lost it off your finger sgain im- 
uiediately ainongst the paper stuflicy. The 
cushion has just given up its prey.” 

Lady Annesley sank upon the first seat, 
with a very crest-tallen expression, 

‘*] never heard of such a thing!’’ she 
stammered. “My finger! What will be 
the consequence? Poor Charlie!’’ 

‘The consequence, | expect, will be that 
you will have two weddings instead of 
one,” laughed Sir Philip. “Georgina has 
prociatmed her intentions, and i dou't sup- 
pose Coarlie will bear malice, I think 1 
oug bt to have given the ring to him as a 
momento, instead of to Maria.’’ 

“To Marial’’ irascibly returned Lady 
Annesley, not precisely understanding biu, 
but feeling uncomfort. vie, “W bat uc6d is 
there to give it to her, Sir Philip?’’ 

‘Great need,” he replied, bis tone be- 
coming serious, “But it is even with a oon- 
dition—that I add one of plain goid to it. 
Ab! Lady Annealey, we cannot be false to 
ourselves, try a8 we will, Macia has re- 
mained my best and dearest love up io this 
hour, cajole and deceive my heart aa | 
would, And now, I trust, she will remain 
mo, a8 long as time shall last!’’ 


A Narrow Escape. 





BY B B, 


fF\UERE goes just such a girl az | should 
| want Ww iaarry,” said Rovert Leigaton 

to bineelf, aa he turned to watch Mar- 
inu Martland driving # benévolent-looking 
old puny and sn ancient dog-cart up tue 
Village street, 

The pouy and the dog-cart were the pro- 
perty Of Marian’s father, tue Ray. Doctor 
Toouwes Mvertiand, and toey uad carried 
hin upon bis dally visite among his parisn- 
loners of Ejigefield tor neariy lLwenty 
yesre, 

Just now they were carrying him and bis 
dwugbler, # beautiful, dark-eyed, brown- 
balred girl, who bad just returned from a 
boarding-schvol, on tneir first ride together 
the inorning aiter her srrival. 

“Wo was that, papa?” asked Marian of 
her father, wuo, iesuing back Couifurtably 
in bis 86a, Was watching with Klistening 
eyes his rosy-cnesked daugiter, as sie 
looked upon we old jamiitar scenes, 

Taey bad pawed a dozen persons within 
the last two or three minutes, but oer 
father seewed to understand instinctively 
that ber ‘bat’? coud oniy refer w the 
strikingly bandsome young man with tie 
biack moustache, who bad bowed to him 
su gracefully as they jogged poy. 

He said, That is Kovert Luighton,a very 
worboy young man, and full of prouise, 
I’in toid. He came here only a few month's 
ago, with very ftattering letters of intro- 
auction and recou.wendasion He talugies 
very litte with the peopie, bul from woat 
1 bave seen of him, i toluk bim a charm 
lug ge@ntieman.’’ 

Marian thought it very likely 
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ape “ss, with _— blush, “Papa, why 
s it that we don’t hear from Cousi 
Jack?”’ ” 

**Why is it that you don’t, rather?’’ re. 
plied her father, laughing. “As for me, | 
nave heard from him t two or three 
times, since be sailed away on his cruise, 
three years ago, while you—-how often 
howe you beard? Every week until late- 
y 

‘*Why, papa, how you talk! Jack never 
wrote to me oftener than five or six times a 
year, and [ haven’t heard trom him now 
since last Obristmas—six whole months 
ago. 

‘Considering that he hasn’t a chance to 
post a !etter more than fiveor six times a 
year, and that bis letters, when they did 
come, were not quite as bulky as an un- 
abridged caictionary, 1 must withdraw avy 
intimation of assiduous attention on his 
part,’’ said the doctor, playfully, 

“Papa, do you think anything can have 
happened to Jack?” said Marian, gravely 
ignoring his attempt at banter, 

“My dear child, remember that hia ship 
inay bave been ordered on a long cruise, 
and there has been Do chance to post a let- 
ter, Jack is po good that be surely never 
would forget his friends, and he is #0 brave 
and true, that { cannot think of any mis. 
-— befaliing bim.,’’ 

ut Marian was only half satisfied, and 
the ride ended in grave silence, 

Jack Langdon had been Marian’s play- 
mate when both were ciildren, 

They had grown up together, for Jack’s 
yarents died when be was a child, and 
Joctor Martiand had taken his sister’s or- 

puan into bis home as his own son. 

Marian bad not seen him for five years. 

He bad entered the navy, and while she 
was at the seminary, he had been ordered 

away on a long Cruise in the Pacitic, 

He was a bright, bonny young fellow, 
with blue eyes and lignt,curling hair,when 
née went away that morning so long ° 

e fae 





Sbe wondered bow he loeked now 
last time he wrote he said: 


“This will reach you about Christmas, 
If all goes weil, 1 shall follow it a year 
from now, aud see My merry coz the next 
Christin as,’’ 


But no word had followed that, and she 
did not Know whether her sailor-boy was 
dead or alive, 

“Perbaps be has been out of the reach of 
the miaiis,’”’ sie sald, “or perhaps be bas 
written, aud the iewers have been lost, It 
must be 80 easy for letiers to be lost that go 
half-way round the world,’’ 

Bat still she telt anxious and annoyed, 
and wished that the half-year before Jack’s 
iong cruise would be over, was safely 


passed, 

In the meantime, Robert Leighton had 
not lost much time in seeking the acquaint- 
ance of tue young woman who nad made 
so deep an impression upon him, Tue 
more he saw of her the stronger his fasci- 
nation pecame, 

He had made women his study, and he 
feit that when be made up bis mind tw win 
Marian for bis wife, bis success was only a 
matter of time, He was too astute a iover 
to carry things with a violent hand, 

He was satisfied to cail at the young 
lady’s residence no more frequently tuan 
ovber young men, and, a8 bis acquaintance 
grew, occasionally take Marianto ride or 
voting upon thé river, 

He had travelied and read widely, and 
observed tue worid closely, His couverss- 
tion was etal! times full of interest, and his 
low tones and quiet Manners had a charm 
that very few women could resist, 

When they went upon the river in the 
long summer twilight, be sang to ber the 
s0Dg8 he had heard the Moseile boatmen 
sing, and his rich baritone voice after min- 
gied with ber Own trained alto in the sweet 
German melodies, 

He laid nis siege from another quarter, 
too, and calied to Dis asvistance bar favuer, 
wuose heart he won compietely by his re- 
verent demeanor in cuurch, and when 
listening wo the worthy clergyman’s re- 
luarKs, 

‘‘]) never knew a young man so full of 
plety and good thouguts as Mr, Leighton,’ 
said Dr, Maitland, enthusiasticaliy. ‘‘He 
khOWS Dearly as inuch Of thegiogy, too, 45 
though be had etudied for orders, and the 
way be annibilates the faise doctrines 
would Jo anyone’s heart good, Don’t you 
ihink so, Marian?’ 

“1 never noticed that Mr. Leighton was 
a particularly devout young man away 
from bere,” said Marian, somewhat colu- 


ly. 

‘‘Marian, Il am sarprised at you. He isa 
most excelient youny man, and I’m sure 
if you wished ty warry—and, of course, | 
wouldn't urge you to do that, for yon have 
been iny culei comfort since your poor 
mother aled--there is po young man | kuow 
ot whow 1 would ratuer have for a son-in- 
law.’ 

Marian said nothing, but her father’s 
words were vot witnput a deep impression 
upon her, 

Sue feit implicit confidence in bis judg- 
mont, and soinething of an indefinable [ee!- 
ing of dislike she had entertained towards 
Leighton began to melt away, 

Bul ia ali nis wooing Leighton felt oon- 
Sialitiy the presence of some obstacié, 
which all bis tactics could uot overcome. 
That wae ber cousin Jack. 

Sone had confided to them early in thelr 
acquaintance something of ner anxiety 
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He was too skilful a stra to dis 
e his rival openly. He did not say 
that the photograph which sheshowed him 
was the picture of a callow and uninterest- 
ing boy; be praised the purtrait without 
stint. 
He did not argue thata man who would 
voluntarily choose a life that would take 
him away from ber for months, not to say 
years, was unworthy of her regard. 

He oy insinuated such a thought so 
ingenious. iy that it seemed to come from 
herself and not to be suggested by him, 
He did not eny that Jack’s long silence 
was very peculiar in a constaut and faith- 
ful lover. 

He left that to occur unpleasantly to her 
mind from the stories be told ber, and the 
songs be sang to her of lovers who had 
dared death to send tender messages to 
their mistresses, 

Still the image of the absent Cousin Jack 
ateod in the way. 

Piy ber with love in what fashion he 
would, be felt that hie efforts would be 
wasted as long as Marian loved her sailor 
cousin, and love him he felt she did. 

“] will win her yet,’ he exciaimed to 
bimseif, as res up and down bis lone- 
ly rooms, “Why, the idea’s preposterous! 
In love with a sailor on the other sido of 
the world—a man whom she hasn’t seen 
for five years! If { can’t win the game 
with such odds I have forgotten my cun- 
ning. if 1 could only getrid of that infer- 
nal lieutenant—if he was here I believe I 
could kill bim—but that’s an unpleasant 
thing todo, and might have bad conse- 
quences, But I’1l worst him in some way, 
yet. If insinuations wont work | must 
try sometbfng eise,”’ 

* a. m * * 


“Hello, Dick Bennett! where did you 
come from?’’ shouted Harry Davis, re- 
porter and general good fellow, as he saw 
a well-dressed gentleman approaching bim 
in Parliament Street one afternoon, 

‘1’ living in the country now, as quiet 
as a judge, and came down to have a iittle 
fun and #66 life once more, Whoat run are 
you doing at present?”’ 

“Same Oia grind,’’ said Davis, grimly, 
“Look there; there’s the biggest lot of 
news I’ve had for a moath.’’ 

And the reporter showed a note-book 
nalf-fuill of bieroglyphic scrawls, 

“Let me see it a moment,’’ said Bennett, 
“By the way, won’t you take something 
for the sake of oid times? ‘This way!’ 

And still holding tne note-book, he led 
the way into a saioon in a side street, 

In the next morning’s papers appeared 
the following paragrapb: 


‘Word was received at the Admiralty, 
yesterday, of the suicide of Second Lien- 
tenant John H. Langdon, of the sbip now 
on the China station. Particulars were re- 
fused; but the reporter saw a copy of the 
letter from the captain of the ship,in which 
he says that Langdon was discovered in the 
act of stealing money from a fellow cflicer, 
and the disgrace drove bim to take his /ife, 
He had been playing hard and leading a 
dissolate life of late.” 


‘With all my heart 1 deeply regret be- 
ing the bearer of such sad afd paintul 
news,” said Leighton, two days later, as he 
laid a copy of the paper before Marian’s 
father. ‘‘I bad learned from your daughter 
of the high esteem in which you held this 
unfortunate young man, and though I 
thougnt it to be my duty to inform you of 
his lamentable death, I would bave given 
anything to bave spared you this pain. I 
deemed it bes: to break the news wo you 
rather than to Miss Martiland, for I did not 
know what effect the shock mjght bave up- 
on her, and it seemed well that such 
news should come from a father’s lips.” 

“] thank yoa for your kindness and deli- 
cag,’ said the old man with trembliny lips, 
“Jack was at one time very dear to un, but 
he must have changed when he got on the 
sea, and grown Very far away from what | 
used to teach him—so far away—so far 
away,” he went on with dreamy eyes. 
“But my daughter shall know of your 
kindness, Poor Jack—poor Juack—1’m glad 
now that your mother is dead. What 
would she say if she knew her boy—poor 
Jack—excuse me for a moment, Mr, 
Leighton,” 

But Leighton, with ostentatious delicacy, 
had withdrawn, 

He called the next day, and found that 
Miss Martiand could nt be seen. The 
Same answer was given him the next day, 
but on the third he foand her sitting in the 
parlor, caim and seltf- ssed, and he 
thought he saw thatene had had 4 great 
struggle, and that he bad won sometuing 
in hér victory. 

He was more than ever tender and con- 
Sldérate, gently wooing her thoughis into 
pleasanter channels, and when he left «he 
®4ve him a grateful look that more than re- 
pa'd him for his patus, 

After that it was plainer sailing. He came 
oftener, and played and sang for her e@si- 
duously. 

He found time, too, to weave into bis 
SODg asentiment that he gave a larger aud 
lerger Weaning ag tine went on, and ax he 
found ane did not receive Lis meaning uu- 
kindly. 

One 6Vening when they were 
aU the river with the tide, and 
Dniehed such a song, he drupped the oars, 
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one hand, and rested her head 
—> da, upon the 


At last she said, ‘I feel that you do love 
mé, Robert, but { do not feel that I love 
4 asa ———_ ne love the man she 
marry, though 1 esteem m highly. 
Yet I do not think I could be Kappler wiih 
any other man; and if what love and hap- 
piness I can give you with these lame oon- 
ditions are worth anything to you,or would 
repay you for your devotion and kindness, 
take them.’’ 
And so they were en ° 
The old doctor was delighted when 
— called the next day to ask his con- 


ee me py aen A consummation of bis 
pes,and he blessed the young couple witb 
al] his heart. pinen » 

They were to be married at Christmas. 

And now, intoxicated with his success, 
Leighton began to reiax something of bis 
guard upon himself. It was hinted that bis 
nights were not always spent in pious con- 
templation by any means, and strange stor- 
les of a career not above reproach were 
covertly whispered about. 

it was said thata stranger meeting bin 
suddenly in the street had addressed hii 
by quite another name, and it was binted 
that bis recent visit to London was for 
some other than the purely business pur- 
poses which he ascribed to it. 

He was never popular with the towns- 
people, and none of them now came t_r. 
ward to defend him. 

But the idle ramors did not come to the 
ears of Marian or her father. Theold inan 
was happier than he had been at any time 
since the sad news about Jack. 

Marian had perfect faith in the honor of 
her betrothed, and only feared she did 
not love him as he deserved to ve 
loved. 

Christmas came at last to the impatient 
lover, and be rose,fil'ed with the joy of the 
day that wasto ead his long waiting. 

Toe wedding was to be at the church,aud 
oid Dr. Martiand bimself was to perform 
the ceremony, 

The church was filied with the honest 
townspeople, who prophesied no good from 
the melancholy face and hopeless eyes of 
the bride, nor the look of cruei triumpn in 
the eyes of the groom, 

With tears in his eyes, and trembling 
hands,old Dr. Maitland took up the prayer- 
book and began to read. 

He bad not uttered two words, when a 
disturbance was heard at tue door, and 
Harry Davis, brushing past the sexton, and 
followed closely by a thickset, com pact- 
looking man, at sight of whom the brice- 
groom turned very pale, passed rapidly up 
the aisle. 

Tve Doctr stood in speechless amszs- 
ment, 

‘This marriage cannot go,’’ said Div.s, 
in clear, firm tones, as be reached the front 
ofthe church. ‘There has been gross de- 
ception here, This man is not Kobert 
Leighton. He is Dick Bennet, forger a 
swiodier. Mr, Mangin, this is your man; 
arrest him !’’ 

fhe thickset man puiled a pair of hand- 
cuffs from his pockete, and snapped tue u 
suddenly upon Leigbton’s wrists. 

“1 was discharged through # torgery that 
this man wrote in my note bouk,’’ went ou 
Davia, to the astonished people, by whic: 
a young naval lieutenant was reported dead 
and disgraced. I have followed him ever 
since, and now | am going to see him pun- 
ished for all his crimes, thank God that 
1 came in time to save this lady ——”’ 

But the bride had fallen in a faint. 

Then, while her father wrung hia hands 
in helpless dismay, and womer from the 
congregation chafed Marian’s cold hands 
and bathed her forehead, a sturdy, sun- 
burned young man in a naval costume ran 
rapidly up the aisle, caught Marian in bis 
arms, and taking the frightened clergyman 
by the hand, made stright for the carriage, 

Jack Langdon had come home, 











SUNDAY COLLEOTIONS,—An inventive 
genius of Tallacega, Ala, has perfecied a 
machine on which he wiil secure letters pa- 
tent, the purpose of which ix to take uptine 
usaa! churecb cojlections on Sunday in place 
of the hat or contribution box, 

Tne power is furnished by a small water 
motor, The contrivance consisis of a series 
of suaall wires directly over each pew and 
attached to the calling. 

Along the sides of the bullding and also 
attached to the ceiling aré two smali wires 
running at right angies with the other 
wires, and to these wires he bas attached 
two contribution boxes, suspended by an- 
otber wire witbin easy reach of the occu- 
pants of the pews, 

The whole thing is set in motion by pul- 
ling @ wire attached to the motor. The con- 
tripution boxes then begin to pass along 
the pews and receive the contributions, If 
there are vacant pews the contrivance iss 
arranged that by pulling a wire it can be 
made to skip any pow that has no wcu- 


pant. 


1 HE training of the conscience, or toorzl 
sense, 18 [née NOB delice and iuiportant of 
all the duties devolved upon the teachera 
of youth, Toe mere dispoition to foliow 
. however slncere 


—_————— * 


right and avoid wrong, 
and earnest it may 08, 16 pot ail that is re- 
quired. 

[The reaso yust be brought to bear upon 
and dir this di ~ 1 rF WOordan, 
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M. DE MUNKACSY,. 





PAINTER OF THE GREAT PIOTURR, 
‘ OHRIST BEFORE PILATK,”’ 

Michael Da Munkaosy’s career is one of 
the most extraordinary and astonishing 
ever witnessed. The cradie of the great 
painter stood in the modest dwelling of bis 
poor parents at Munkacvsy, an out of-the-way 
town, far in tbe interior of Huangary; and 
to-day bis easel stands in one of the 
finest residences of the Avenue de Villers, 
in Paris, in one of the most fashionable 
quarters of the Capital of Fine Ary Whe 
4 lad be was brougut up asa joiner; when 
a yeung man, he felt within him the oalling 
of a painter, to which he devoted bimaelf 
with the seored ardor, the intlexab\e energy 
ot one of ite incs! favored deciples, and, 
atiiiin the prime of manhood, he bas al- 
ready reached the summit of his caroer, 
Munkacsy |i« hardly- forty-three years old, 
and yet now much has be done already 
towards gaining immortality! His name 
appears on the first page in the book of 
honor of hie art, among the very proudes: ; 
and bis works, such aa **The Last Day of a 
Condemned Man,” * Milton,” * Toe Dylii 
Mezart,’”’ and xabove all, the | aintin,, 


ly Christ Batore Pilate.” will live f rever 


The ovations w'th whych the American 
people greeted “Christ Before Piiate,” are 
unique in the annals of the history of art. 
Just as unique is the price, over one han- 
dred thousand doliars, which was paid tor 
this ceation of # living artist. It is true 
that the artistic and oniary success 
which bis paintings obtained in Earopean 
cities was aleo unparalleled, for it never 
had occurred before that the reosiptw tor 
the exulbition of a painting amounted to 
the enormous sums of several hundred 
thousand frances, 

His masterpiece is ‘Christ Betore Pi- 
la'e,’’ and no otber picture is oftener men- 
tioned at the present time, Tone Emperor 
Francis Jcsepo, of Austria, knighted M, de 
Munkacsy in recognition of the great ge- 
nius displayed in that msrvelous picture 
‘*Corist Before Pilate.’”’ Every one o.n 
get an accurate reproduction of this mont 
renowned painting of mudern times by 
subscribing for this paper, at the rogular 
price. See our offer in another column, 

7 

A CuRIOUs SuIT FoR Divornon,—A cler- 
gyman ia the defendant iu an interesting 
divorce case that opened iu Judge Tulry’s 
court in Chicago on Wedneasaay, Tie com- 
plaining wite isa handsome little w man 
ot alight build. She said ber husband had 
failed to support ber properly. Ste aad 
she cherished the idea of having # } anpy 
hoine, outdid pot seem interesied that 
way atall, He would do nothing but talk 
religion, she said. ‘*He told ine,”’ ehe 
added, with a burst of tears, '' tuat his bome 
was in heaven, and be was striving to lay 
up treasures there. He wanted me toj in 
the church, and accused ine of being irre 
ligious, and said | was opposed to bis 
church, I was never opposed to religion, 
and in all my trouble and trials I save 
I tried to keep my heart right, bot I 
never could satisfy my husband,” Some 
of the letters proauced were aftectionate, 
out they were filled with religious exhor 
tations to his wife to repent and flee from 
the wrath to come, 

i i —- 

Ir Doxsn’s Look LoavKv,—A Boston 
hote!, which 1s very carefui a= to the class 
of patronage that sball cross ite threshold, 
ana wiich bas o0 use for loafers in ita pub- 
lic parlors, be they ladiesor ge ntismatr , haa 
a voique way of keeping vigil over the 
persons who enter, 

Conceaied under the carpet of an en- 
trance way is an @ié6ctric iat, which, wher 
stepped upon, rngs a bell in @ distant 
room, where an cfficial has only to glance 
through « window W& #66 who It In that en 
ters, 

Tuls flor annuoctiator i« nota new inven- 
tion, and its chief use thus far has been 
that of a burgiar alarm, but there are witt 
but doubt pleeos for it inthe hotel. There 
is nothing complicated or expensive about 


>inat can L« 
nclating When # desired, 
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RADWAY'S 
READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Rest Medicine for 
Family Use in the Werild. 


In from one to twenty minutes never fails to relieve 


PAIN with one thorough eS aye No matter 
how violent or excruciating the pain, the KHKU- 
ATIC, BRURIDDEN NFIKM, CRIPPLE!, 


or prostrated with di. 


M 
NERVOUS, NKU a Lalo, 
B READY KELIEF will 


ease may suffer, KAD WAY 
afford instant ease. 


Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, 
Inflammation, Sciatica, 
Lumbago, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Headache, Toothache, 
influenza, Difficult Breathing 


CURED AND PREVENTED LY 


RADWAYS READY RELIEF. 


In caser of LUMBAGO and RH FUMATINM, ILA 1)- 
WAY'S READY KELIEF NEVEK FAILS & give 
immediate case, 


“Worth its Weight in Gold!” 


dan 14, ‘a4 AUGU BTA, GA 

Dan KADWAY. IL have tried all the various kinds of 
remedies woat they have on the market wlihout «f- 
fect, when finaliy | grew worse, and a frien! a- 
vised me totry your Ready Kellef, Lb did eo, anply- 
lng tomy autle and knee, and to my surprire wae 








able 'o resume my duties next morning ¥ troubie 
war Kiecumation of long standing. Leba'l never be 
without K, Kh. KR forite weightin gold, My mother 


wascured by KR. KR. Ro intwo hours of rheumatiem 
in her shoulder. 
W. H, COOPER of COOPER A EVANS, 


—_——_ - — 


THE ONLY PAIN REMEDY 


Che’ ins antly stops the most excructating palnr, 
aliays Inflammation and cures Congestion, whether 
of the Lunes, Stomach, Howels, or other glaudas 
orgene by one aoplicatio . 

IN'+hKNALLY, @ balf toa teaspoonful in ball a 
tumbler of water willin a few minutes care Cram, @, 
Spasms, Mour Stomach, Nausea, Vomithue, Heart 
burn, Nervousness, Sleeplessnese, Sick Headache, 
IMarrnaa, Colic, Flatuiency and all internal pains. 


MALARIA IN ALL FOKMS, 
FEVER AND AGUE, 


ITs 


Radway’s Ready Relicf 


Not vnly cures the patient selzed with walaria bul 
if people exposed to it In ebill and lever districts 
will every morning on getiipe ont of hed take 
tweamty or thirty drops of the READY KELIE¥ in 
a giaes of water and drink it, and eat, way scrack 1, 
they will escape altacks. 

bere le pote remedial agent In the world that 
will cure fever and agueand ali other waiaricous, 
billous and other fevers, aided by KADWAY'S 
PILLS soquickly as RADWAY'HREADY KELIEK, 


Fifty Conts per bottle. bold by druggists 


RADWAYS 
P hibe, 


The Creat Liver Remedy. 





Perfectly tasteless, elegantly coated wiih sweet 
guin, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse aod strengthen, 
DK. RADWAY'S PILLS tor the cure of all disorders 
of the stomach, liver, bowels, kidneys, bladder, ner- 
vous diseases, loss of appelilv, headache, costive 
ness, Indigestion, dyspepsla, billousnes fever, is 
flammation of the bowels, piles, aud all derany 
ments of the Internal viscera. Purely wele 
containing no mercury, wlnerals, or Celeteriouse 
drugs. 

PERFECT DIGESTION 
Will be aecomplished by taking Kadway’sa Dilla, By 
so dolng 


Dyspepeta, Foul Stomach, Billousnees, will he 
avoided, and the food that Is eaten contribute tts 
nourishing properUes for the support of the natural 
waste of the body, 

BD Ovoerve ihe following symptoms resulting 
from Cleeases of the digestive organs: ¢ onstipation, 
inward plies, fulness of biood in the head, aclilty of 
the stumach, nausea, tearthurn, dlewust of food, 
fulness of welghtin the stomach, sour eruectations, 
sinking or flutlering o/ the heart, choking or sufe- 
cating sensations when in a lying posture, dimpess 
of vision, dots or webs before the sight tever and 
dull pain in the head, deficleney of perspiration, 
yellowness of the skin and eyes, pain ia the Blile, 
chest, limits, snd sudden ashes of heat, burning 
in the flesh. 


FAVE MONEY 


HLAWL@Ey, 

lbear Sir-—-I would pot be without veut 
your Heady Kelief. Taey save m 

bill. MKs. 


Ia. 
Voile and 


es yaa 
M. GLE ROLL 








A few doses of KADWAY'S PILLS will fre 
syelewn OT all the above-named disorders, 


DYSPEPSIA. 


bk KADWAY 
. *y ree 


4 PILLS are a cure 
{ oa Tr , 
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Dur Young Folks, 


WHY MAKK WENT TO RSEA. 


HY MINEIB DOUGLASS, 
FAKM HOUSE tis @ change which 
A town boys and girls finda very nice 
one, 

W hen school books are putin some sale 
placs (ill next term comes, and no work 
hasto be done, all eyes are bright and 
quick to find out whatthe next fun sball 
be, 

Ho It was, at least, with Mark, James and 
Faith when they first went down to tLe 
farmn house in Kent; and there they iound 
a nice man of the name of Jake, who soon 
saw that he would have lo show them the 
beat things to do, 

“Just you come round Ww the big barn, 
mirs,"’ said Jake, and ho led the way, while 
the rest ran with bim, 

It waa a fine old barn, the wood ell gray 
with »ge, and moss on the Ules of the 
roof, 

Jakenawung tve big door back with a 
croak and they all wentin. At first to the 
town folk it was dark and strange. They 
could see the big rough beama in the roof, 
and @ hay loft, and on the floor in front of 
them a big pile of bay. 

‘May we jamp on it?’’ said Mark, 

“Ob, you, if you want to,” sald Jake; and 
he bad a sinile on his face as they ail made 
a bound on to the hay. 

Then be told the boys a good game. 
They wee to run up in the hay loft 
and eliide down on the heap of hay, and 
tw keep this up was what “kept the pot to 
boil!" 

“What pot?” sald James, 

“Ob, I don’t know that now,’’ said the 
man withagrin; “but it's a good gam: ; 
«pa cere comes Mr. ‘Tom Bolt—he’ll show 
ye” 

Tila boy was right glad to be able to 
play, ond Fatth went out with Jake, 
who told ber to go down a amali lane, 
where the ferns wore #0 nice she might like 
80116, 

Faith went, and filled ber arma with all 
she found, and then atood in front of the 
door of a su all bouse which had been bullt 
by the wide «tf the road, 

“hit, Kit, Kit!’ ehe beard a voice in the 
house say. 

‘T'be saine ory came once more, and Faith 
th ught she would put down her ferns and 
peep in. 

In a high chair satan old man, and he 
tried in vain to rise, He fell back each 
time, though hie stick was in bis band. 

« W vere’s that girl?’ he sald, 

“i'm here,” said Faith in a soft voloe, 
‘*Toll me what you want,” 

“You, miss? Why, who be yer? I want 
my Kit, and she goes oat w talk, and she 
ieft my pipe and my tea out yon, where I 
can't cet to them,” 

“On dear!—sit down, I'll bring them;” 
and of! flow Faith to seek the things, and 
ane bad just got back to him with them 
when « big girl oame in, ber hair all rough 
and her face red, 

When she saw Falth she went back to 
the door, 

Falth said— 

“Are you Kit?’’ 

*“*Yos, misa,’’ 

“Then you'll stay here now, won't you, 
and take care of bim?” 

“You, said Kit ‘Don’t fear, misa,”’ 

“Then I'll go bome,”’ Faith said, as she 
Caught up her ferns, 

W ben tea was done, and the boys said 
they mnust bave a game, and made hats and 
a flag, Faith went with them, They fell in 
line and had amarch as far as the old man’s 
Louse, and lalth saw that bis chair was put 
outin the sun, and he had a pipe in his 
mouth, 

“That's right, Kit!” orled Faith, with a 
waveofher broom, “I'll oome in when 
the march is done,.”’ 

W ben they all came back bot from their 
play, Mark and James went up to the old 
man, and Mark sald — 

“You have gota fine boatin there! 
you wake 1t?’’ 

“Ay, | made tnat—it’s Just like my old 
ebiy.”’ 

“id you go to sea, then?” Mark said; 
‘and dia you chance to see a wreck?” 

The oid nan gave a laugh. 

*Feteh out tbat ship, Kit,” 
‘aud b will 


Did 


he cried, 


tell a tale of ber,” 
Witb eyes full of glee tne bove and Faith 
took 


boles throug 


nol {f each @iiall re pe, and the port 


which you could see what 
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1 me went down 


“Then it was a wreck that you were 
in?’ 

Yeu, sir; and I was in a smal! boat fora 
week, and my mate died. I was most dead 
too when a sbip came near and wok me on 
board. When I was too old to go to sea I 
made ships and boats, and sold ’em all but 
this one,” 

“] don’t know, but I think I shall go to 
nea,’’ said Marx. 

30's a fine life—no life like it!’ said the 
old man, with a giad look on his face. 

‘(ood nigbt now, Mr, Ben,’ said Faith; 
‘we must go home to bed. May we see 
your ship some day while we are still at the 
farm?’ 

‘Yeu, miss, you may; and if this young 
man likes the sea, be’d best come and hear 
some of ny yarns.’’ 

“Oh, thank you!l’’ said Mark, 

“The days are long and dull to an old 
walt like me, and it does ine good to talk a 
bit,” 

‘Wjood night, then,” they all cried, 
and went homein the dusk, James with his 
sinart bat on his head, and Faith with her 
broom. 

Aunt May met them atthe door, with a 
bright smilie on ber face. 

‘How pot you look! All come and have 
soine milk, and then to bed. We get up 
with the larks here, you know,’’ she said 
ww them, 

“Aunt May,” said Mark ina low voice, 
when he had pat down hia flay at the door, 
and soe came out to bin, 

‘What, aear?”’ 

‘(Do ask them to let me go to sea!’ 

“Dear Mark! You can’t go yet, you 
know; but by-and-by we shall see. We 
should all like you to be what you inost 
wish, but you are but ten now, and you 
might change your mind,’’ 

“] don’t think I shali,’’ said Mark, And 
he did not, but years went by ere he went 
to #ea, 

When Mr, Ben died, he leftthe ship he 
had made to his young friend Mark; and 
Mark has it now. 

OO OS 


SEALN AND SEA-LIONNS, 


BY ©. L. M,. 


the special function and flual cause of 

dumb animals to minister, alive or 
dead, to the wants of man, feals and sea- 
lions should have easy consciences, They 
do their duty to the tune of yielding up 
something like a balfa miilton of lives in 
every year. 

Tothe fine lady they give their soft warm 
under fur; for the Aieutian they provide 
nearly all the necessary articles of his 
simple iife, Their skins are stretched on 
frames to form his canoe; thelr dried 
flesh becomes a choice article of food; their 
blubber is used for fuel, and the oil from 
their fat is burnt in lamps; their sinews 
are twisied into thread; the lining of their 
throats is tanned into leather for boots, of 
which the soles ure inade from their fin-like 
filppers; the intestines are dried and work- 
ed up into water-proof clothing; their 
stomachs are turned inside out and con- 
verted into oil jars or receptacies for the 
preserved meat; thelr very whiskers are 
plucked out and sold to the Chinese as 
pickers for their opium pipes; and their 
babies are stolen from their murdered 
mothers and sent to the Zoos, 

W bere can you maich these creatures for 
conscientious all-round utility? 

Of course you must #66 the sea-lions fed, 
The intelligent keeper has taught the tract- 
able creatures to caich tbe fish he throws 
them, but to miss any particular piece out 
of five. 


He says, ‘You must let the third (or the 
fourth, or any other) go by;"” and tbe 
creature allows this piece to pass hiiw,catch- 
ing all the others without fail. 

The fish is bolted whole, and the mouth 
and teeth of the members of the seal- 
tribe are modified in relation to their spec- 
jal diet. 

Tue jaws are rather long and narrow,and 
the teeth behtnd the long canines are coni- 
cal, Sharp-pointed, and backward sloping 
and are thus well adapted for seising and 
holding, Sut not for masticating or divid- 
ing, the active slippery prey. 

Although fish isthe staple food, and is 
devoured in large quantities, a captive sea- 
lion at San Francisco consuming no jess 
than forty pounds every day, both seais and 
sea-lions will also eat crustaceans, and do 
not disdain, on occasion, a penguin or a 


[" as some would have un believe, it be 





gull. 
The Californian sea-lion 
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When in pursuit the animal, he says 
i dives deepiy under water and swims some 
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distance from where he disappeared; then 
rising cautiously, he exposes the tip of his 
nose above the surface, at the same time 
giving it a rotary motion, like that of a 
water-bug at play. 

The unwary bird, seeing the object near 
by, alights to catch it, while the sea-lion at 
the same moment settles beneath the 
waves, 

Tpnen at one bound, with extended jaws, 
he seizes his screaming prey, and instantly 
devours it. 

A curious fact with regard to tbe dietary 
of the seals and sea-lions is the habit they 
have of swallowing stones,of which several 
pounds weight may sometimes be found 
in the stomach of a sea-lion. 

The sailors believe that this is for ballast, 
to enable the fat, sleek creatures to dive 
more easily. 

Curiously enough the young do not take 
to the water very readily. On this head 
one writer records some interesting obser- 
vations made in the Cincinnati 400, 

The female sea-lion, one of the Califor- 
nian species, had given birth to a little one, 
For five weeks the little thing, though 
aflorded every opportunity, showed no dis- 
position to enter the water, 

Phen bis attention was attracted one day 
to the peculiar sppearance of the wother on 
emerging from the water after taking her 
customary bath. 

She was completely covered with a 
whitish oily substance, about the consis- 
tency of semi-fluid lard, 

As soon as she got into the crate with the 
young one, she commenced roiling, so that 
in ashort time the young one and the in- 
side of the crate were completely be- 
smeared with the olly substance. 

The calf seemed to evjoy it hugely, and 
rolied about until bis coat glistened aa if 
he bad just left the bands of a first-class 
tonsorial artist. 

it instantly struck me that the mother 
had been preparing him for the water, and 
I immediately tested the matter by taking 
him out and placing him on the edge of 
the pona, when, in a few minutes he began 
to paddle about in the water—which he had 
never done before. 

Let ua now turn from the seal-pond or 
sea-lion tank to the Prybiloy Islands of 
Alaska, and see these creatures in their na- 
tive haunts. 

. it is early spring, aad the coast-line of 
St. Paul’s Island is free of ice and snow. 
In the water around the shores there are 
swimming, in an idle, indolent mood,a few 
plump, sieek bulls of the Northern Fur 
Seal. 

After a while they land or “haul up” on 
the shore, and each chooses out a conven- 
ient station, some near the coast-line, some 
further iniand, 

Here they remain antil the humid, foggy 
weather of summer seta in with the month 
of June, 

Then it is seen that they are only the 
pioneers or advance-guard of a great num- 
ber of buli-seals which come up in hun- 
dreds and thousands to establish themase!. 
ves in the “‘rookery.” 

There is not room for all, and the shore 
becomes a scene of fierce contusion and of 
an endless series of battles by single com- 
bat. 

See how that gray old bull guards Lis 
chosen piece of ground! An interloper ap- 
proaches; they grow! and spit at each 
other; the snarling lips are drawn back ana 
display the glistening teeth; they make a 
number of feints or false passes at one an- 
other; their heads are darted out and back; 
they roar boarsely and their tat bodies 
swell with exertion and rage; now one has 
fairly gripped, nothing but sheer strength 
can sbake bim joose, and that eftort can 
only be nade at the cost of an ugly wound, 
And 80 the fight continues until the in- 
terloper, gashed and panting, is forced to 
retire. 

And what is all this savage fighting 
about? What bave men and beaste fought 
about from time immemorial? 

it is true there is not a sign of a cow-sea! 
at present, but the ladies are coming, and 
soon they too will be hauling up in ihou- 
sands on the rocks, 

Happy the oid balls on tue water-line 
station! How that sleek old gray-whiskers 
bows and coaxes and wheedies the iittie 
dames (they are only one quarter the size 
of their lord) and assists tuem to land in 
the politeet fashion, And having seen 
toéiu coutortably ashore, he gues down to 
do the polite to fresn arrivals 
But mean “hile bis néighbor just inland 
him ebuttiss forward, reaches out his 
sieek round head, and picks up one 
y the ecruff of 
8 a Kitten, 
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operation, all aseai] each other, and eape- 
clally bull number two, and have a trem. 
endous fight, during which somebody 
else carries off the unfortunate cow seal 
and removes her farther inland to his own 
quarters, 

Thus do matters proceed until by a pro- 
cess of all-round robbery the cows are pret- 
ty well distributed throughout the rook. 
ory. 

The extraordinary thing is that they are 
able to carry on all this strange courtahip 
apd sanguinary battling during an uninter- 
rupted fast of three months or more, 

No wonder that they return to the sea 
mere torn and tattered bags of bones, 
weighing about half what they did when 
they “hauled’”’ up sleek and plump three 
months before, 

That the bear and other creatures that hi- 
bernate can exist for months without food 
is sufficiently wonderful; but such contin- 
ued fast during the suspended animation of 
winter sleep is far less extraordinary than 
the long abstinence of the sea-lion at a 
time when his energies are strained to the 
utmost. 

The little seal-pups are born while the 
seals are on the land, and then the rook. 
ery soon begins to break up and lose its 
compactness, 

There seems to be no individual claim 
set up by the mother for any particular 
little lion; maternal love seems to be joint- 
atock property, and each infant communist 
had a mother in every adult female, 

When they area littie older the young 
fur seais seem to be very playful, sporting 
and frolicking with each other like young 
pappies, and when weary of this gambol- 
ling, dropping off to sleep in all sorts of odd 
attitudes. 

Their sleep is short and they are soon 
frolicking and loping about again, and this 
they continue for hours without cessation; 
or perhaps they struggle for and clamber 
on to some favorite point of rock, pushing 
one another cffand struggling good-hum- 
oredly for the mastery, fairly brimful and 
overrunning witb warm life, 

Far seals are, if the weather be at all hot, 
dreadfully oppressed with their own warm 
natural fur cloaks. Nature, bowever, 
who has given them the fur has also given 
them a fan to counteract the effects of the 
heat. And an old lady seal who has made 
herself warm with too much flopping, 
hitching and wobbling will lie down on 
her side or back and fan herself into a state 
of contentment with her hind flippers. 

And now let us learn how these curious 
creatures are hunted for their skin, and for 
their blubber. 

The skins of the true seals—those with- 
out ears and with the hind-limbs helpless 
on land—and of the sea-lions are of com- 
paratively little value. The sealskins that 
iadies wear are obtained from the fur seals 
(sea-bears they are sometimes called), 
which are closely related to the sea-lions, 
but which, unlike them, are characterized 
by a thick covering of close, carly fur. 

Different species of these far seuls are 
found on the coast of South Americ:, at 
the Cape of Good Hope, in the New Zsa- 
land and Australian Seas, round the islands 
of Kerguelen and Juan Fernandes, and in 
tbe North Pacific, Of the latter spdcies 
alone the numoer that annually visit 
St. Paul’s and St. George’s of the Prybilov 
Islands is estimated as not less than five 
milliozs, 

The natives employed in the seal.fishery 
select a group of young bachelor seals, 
which do not haul up very far from the 
water, and quickly and craftily running in 
between them and the surf, cat them of! 
from the water and turn them iniand. 

The timid creatures, startled irom sleep, 
seeing the men between them and the 
water, lop» and scramble back, with many 
a fiop-bitch and wobble, over the land; 
thus a drove of some thousands may be 
formed, to be driven iniand to the killing 
grounds, 

1v’s a bad business, that driving. The 
poor creatures are forced on, panting and 
nel piees. 

They are allowed to rest from time 
time to cool duwn lest the fur should be 
spoiled; but many a poor creature is lef 
Lehind breathless and spent to die of sheer 
exhauation or to be more mercifully (if wé 
may here dare to speak of mercy) ciub- 
ved, 

And the soft-eyed earless seal, whose 
skin is so much less valuable, be does not 
fare much better. Tbrough the ice of the 
Gulf of Botbnia they fish for the preity 
creatures, 

The ekins are salted and sent to thegreat 
cities, t do they l0ox 
for the solt, 
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LONELY. 





BY AUGUSTA TANCOCK, 
eee ne 

when the ev’ning bells are ringing, ringing out 
their solemn chime, 

And the mists creep o’er the valley in the peaceful, 
gioaming time, 

Comes the breath of wafted odors from the almond 
and the lime. 


¥ 


Comes & rush of memories stealing, stealing o'er my 
tired breast, 

And the touch of loving fugers that mine own have 
softly pressed, 

Now, indeed, in tender keeping, ‘‘where the weary 
are at rest.’’ 


Comes a dream of days far-fleeting. fleeting to the 
silent past,’ 

Days of bright and goiden sunshine, all too strangely 
sweet to last, 

As the rainbow-tiuted foam wreaths on the wave- 
washed shure upcast. 


Comes a voice in eager pleading, pleading, urging to 
the light, 

Saying, ‘Work while time is given; yonder cometh 
night, 

And within the gates of heaven sadness melts in 
rapture bright.’’ 





SOME ODD REMEDIES. 








Many of the old formu) of medical re- 
ceipts are too gross and disgusting to re- 
produce here; but perhaps an account of 
some of the more innocent may prove 
interesting to the reader. 

Ot old, the Northern warrior drank was- 
eail from a escull; and even to-day the 
Atrican savage blows defiance to the liv 
ing through war trumpets fashioned out of 
the thigh-bones of the dead. But it was 
leftto the ingenuity of inediwval phy- 
sicians to discover a further use for the 
relics of humanity. 

According to them, the powdered flesh 
ofa mummy was of sovereign power in 
physic, especially in contusions, where it 
prevented the blood from settling and 
coagulating at the injured part. 

A little of the moss growing ona skull, 
dried well, reduced to powder, and used as 
souft, was a headache specific; while any 
one suffering the agonies of toothache was 
instantly relieved by simply smelling the 
dead man’s tooth. 

Not only were the portions of a corpse 
remedials but we find that headache could 
be cured by binding round the temples the 
halter with which a man had been hanged; 
and the chips of a gibbet, worn in a sma)! 
bag suspended round the neck, were a cer- 
tain protection against an attack of ague. 

No doubt, ague was much more preva 
lent in the old days, when 60 many thou- 
sand acres of what is now good arable 
land were lying in waste marshes, reeking 
with malarial vapor. 

But the sufferer was not without choice 
ot other remedies which, if their cflicacy 
was at all in proportion to their simplicity, 
lett little to be desired. If he was unable 
to obtain the chips of a gibbet, or objected 
to them on superstitious grounds, many 
other courses were open to him. Thus, he 
is directed to have a cake baked of salted 
brain; while the fit is on, he is to break 
up the cake and give the pieces to a aog. 
The disease will then leave him and stick 
to poor Tray. 

Another authority recommends him to 
seal up a spider in ® goose quill, and hang 
the quill round his neck, allowing it to 
reach as low as the pit of his stomach. 

Aspen leaves, too, were good agains: 
ague. And this reminds us of one curious 
principle which appears to have in fluenced 
the leech strongly in his choice of reme 
diee—the socalled ‘Doctrine of Signa- 
tures.’’ 

To the old physician all plants seemed t) 
possess such Curative powers as would ren- 
derhim valuable assistance, if he only 
knew the ailments in which a particular 
Plant, or partota plant, might be pre- 
scribed with propriety. 

His peculiar method of reading between 
the lines in the book of nature soon estab- 
lisbed him to surmount this difficulty to bis 
Own satisfaction, if not to the advantage oi 
the patient. 

The shape of a leaf or flower, its color, 
&nd & hundred other trifles were gladly ac- 
cepted as indications of the medicinal vir- 
tues upon which he could most confident- 
ly rely. 

Thus, nettle-tea was sure to prove help 
n & Case of nettle rash; the heart shap- 
Caves of the ordinary wood sorrel were 
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dice. Is it any wonder, then, that the 
quivering leaves of the aspen were esteem- 
ed as a cure for ague? 

How many good mothers are grieved to 
see the hands of their darlings disfigured 
by unsightly masses of warts. Let them 
try the following. It can do no harm; but 
I certainly cannot promise that it will do 
any good = 

“Put three droppes of the olood of a 
wart into an elder leate, and burie it in the 
earthe and the warts will vanish away.’’ 

Sir Thomas Browne mentions a cure 
that is still more simple: 

“For warts we rub our hands before the 
moon.’’ From Beaumont and Fletcher's 
fine comedy, “The Knight of the Burning 
Peatle,’’ we learn that chilblains should be 
rubbed well with a mouse-skin, or the suf 
ferer should roll his feet and ankles in hot 
embers. As for whooping-cough, another 
bugbear of anxious mothers, it is the 
merest trifle, and can be cured by any one 
who rides on a piebald horse. Snails boil- 
ed in barley water are sovereign tor an 
ordinary cough. 

Oh gout, thou scourge of the toes and 
tempers of thy victims, thou that heapvst 
trials upon the sufferer’s friends, how 
many would hail with unsflected joy the 
remedy that should banish thee for ever! 
Let them listen to Gerard, and picas the 
old herbalist with a fervent blessing. 

“The flowers of the lily of-the-valley 
being closely stopped up in a glass, put in- 
toan ant-hill and taken away again a 
month after, ye sball find a liqaor in the 
glass which, being outwardly applied, 
helpeth gout.”’ 

It Gerard counsels well, then adieu to 
the sharp agonies, the chalky joint, the 
embargo laid upon the rich bonnebouchs 
or favorite port; last, but not least, adicu 
to the irritability so wearing to the patient, 
80 trying to the attendant. 

Among the many vagaries of the healing 
art none is more curious than the celebra 
ted weapon-salve of Paracelsus. Com 
posed of such ingredients as human suet, 
blood, and other things too uapleasant to 
mention here, this preparation pussvasc.d 
marvellous, we might almost say, mira- 
culous powers. Beside it the various bal- 
sams, ointments, and antiseptic lutions of 
the present day sink into insignificance. 

Our most skilful surgeons must apply 
their medicaments to the wound itself. 
Paracelsus was under no such necessity; 
he did not even require to see the patient. 
Suppose two gentlemen have a slight dis 
agreement that affect, or seems to effect, 
that very delicate thing, their honor. 
They meet, fight, and one whips the other 
nearly through the lungs. Must the woun- 
ded man die? Not at all. His triends 
send the rapier of nis adversary to the cun 
ning doctor; itis duly anointed with the 
wonderful salve, and from that moment 
the wound begins to mend. 


brains of old, 


Worry is the mildew of life. 
Patience is the art of hoping. 
The most incorrigible delusion is deceit. 


Life is a journey and death a revurn 
home, 

God oft has a great share in a }ittle 
house, 

Loyalty to best convictions is an impor- 
tant duty. 

Good words cost nothing but are worth 
very much, 

It is a great part of wisdom sometimes to 
seem a fool. 

Lite is a reckoning we cannot make 
twice over. 

The loftiest building arises from sms!) 
accretions, 

He who stays in the valley will never 
get over the bill. 

In months of gun so live that months of 
rain may still be happy. 

A discontented man is like a snake who 
would swallow an elephant. 

Our vices are like our rails—even as we 
cut them they grow again. 

The shortest way todo many things is 
to do only one thing at once, 

Hear both sides, and all will be clear; 
se and you will still be in the dark. 
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Femininities. 
~ Merriment at meat means a long face 


If s woman hadn't her weak points she 
would be an angel, 


Miniature watches are now being set la 
the large link bracelets, 

Women are ever dupes or victims of 
thetr extreme sensitiveness, 


There are no greater prudes than women 
who bave some secret to hide, 


Qaeen Louise, of Denmark, has | ist 
oele brated ber 72! birthday anniversary. 


Mrs K bl, of Reading, Pa., hanged her 


self because she could not endure the toothache, 


The Queen of England pays $125 a 
pound for ner tea, and always has it from the same 
dealer, 

Salt and water will clean willow furni-. 
ture. Scrub well with a nall brush and dry thor- 
oughly. 

Damp salt will remove the discolora- 
tions of cups and saucers caused by tea and careless 
washing. 

Little Annie: ‘Mamma, do please buy 
meanev doll; my old one ls quite ashamed when I 
ask ite age.’’ 

Two small cat’s eyes set in the place of 
eyesina miniature owl produce @ rather startling 
effect as a brooch. 

A diamond chicken roosting on one leg 
in the centre of a crescentof rubles and emeralds is 
a tashionable oddity. 

Lena, from New York city: “And you 
are going to marry, Ella?’’ Kila: **Yes; | thought 
I would fora whitle.*’ 

A handkerchief in the possession of the 
Empress of Kuseia ts said Lo have cost $2,508, It took 
seven years Lo make it, 

There isa ‘‘Milinery Club’ in London 
where amateur militners can carry thelr hate and 
bonnets for exhibition, 

Ose of the most successful millivers in 
London ts Lady Granville Gordon, She personally 
superintends her establishment, 

Tne wile of ex United States Sonator 
Piattis sald to be one of the best amateur photogra- 
phers tu the State of New York, 

Mre. Harrison recently remarked that {i 
a woman loves the soclely of her husband ahe shoutd 
never encourage bli lo be a public man, 

The closing of & bustle factory has put 
@) girls out of employment, and there is no know- 
ing how many more it has pul out of shape, 

A woman of 97 in Massachusetts claims 
she has smoked tobacco for half a century, her aver- 
age cunsumption of the weed being 12 pipefulsa 
day. 

Little Elsie: ‘On, take me up, mamma. 
It’s so muddv,’* Mamma: **Walk across, that'sa 
good girl, Mamma hasall she can do to carry poor 
Fido,** 

Fourteen thousand girls are attending the 
London Scuool Board cookery centres, SUILL further 
facilities for increasing this number are now being 
made, 

The Princess of Wales is both deaf and 
lame, Dut her amlable disposition and pleasant man- 
ner cause ber physical misfortunes to be over- 
look ead, 

The Prioceas of Wales turns to the piano 
for consolation when she le tired of court and its 
ewpty pleasures, There are few better players in 
Fagland than she. 

Gladys, eftusively: "O Uncle Joe, the 
gipsy who told my fortune says lam Ww marry a no- 
bieman.'? Uucle Joe: ‘*Well, let's hope for the 
best, You may die, you know,’ 

Young wif: ‘Ab! how fortuna‘e ‘lam 
in possessing a husban’! who always stays at home in 
the evening!’ Bosom friend: '*Yes; yoar hueband 
never was inuch addicted Ww pieasure,'’ 

‘D> yon believe there 1* any such thing 
asluck?’’ asked a young man of an old bachelor, 
**] do; I've bad proof of It." “‘ln what way?’ **] 
was refused by five girls when | was a young man *' 

Mrs. Gill, of Mulberry sireet, is the only 
New York. 


woman shoemaker in She made a pair 
of shoes before she wae lt years old, and has worked 
at the cobbler'’s bench for the last leo years, 


Mr Younghusband (in the next genera 
tion): ‘*My dear, those photographs you took with 
your new camera are very faulty. Ah, I fear you'll 
never take such pholograplis as my mother used to 
take.’’ 

Mes Scillwagon, of 
104 years old, and still fairly well, Voetry, flowers 
and music are the old lady's delight, ‘Ll like the 
violin, but it never could make me dance,’ said she 
recently. 


‘‘T have one little girl under my care,”’ 
remarked a teacher, ‘*whose dress l bave pinned up 
every day this week, There len't a buttow on the 
garment. Pins and patience allke became exhaust- 
ed. ‘Why doesn't your mother sew buttons on 
your dress, Mary?’ 1 asked her, ‘She basn’t time,’ 
the child replied, ‘Doulda'tshe do It last hight?’ 
‘No, wa'am, she Lad lo gu lo prayer meeting,’ *’ 


Flashing, L I, is 


Ordinary flat embroidery may be pre-sed 
with a bottron on the wrong side, laying the plece 
on a damp cluth; bulas this treatment would ruin 
raised work, etc,, a better way istolaya wet towel 
on the table or the carpet, spread over this the plece 


of work, the right side up, au tack tightly to the 
floor, taking care Ww draw it tightenough Ww remove 
all wrinkles, let it dry in this position, 
Helen. to country cousin at a fashiona 
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FAasculinities, — 


No man oan afford to have faulis, tne 
people exaggerate them so, 
It is no sin to be tempted; the wicked- 


ness lies in being overcome. 


Bam Jones, the evangelist, expecta to 
clear §2,000 before the year is out. 


Don't strap your vest in tight if you 
want it to be smooth-looting In front. 


Don't indulge in the luxury of strong 
opinionsin the presence of your elders. 


Don’t let your heels get ‘‘slanty’’ if you 
want to keep your trousers in good shape’ 


The Dake of Portland has won nearly 
9500, 000 on horse racing during the season of |ssy 


Things are about even; if youaren boy 
it ie the woodbos, and If youarea girl it le the 
dishes. 


Argument in company w generally the 
worst sort of conversation, and in books the worst 
reading. 

No man knows what a bad man he is 
until he hashada woman get avary with him and 
call him names, 


A prominent capitalist of Oakland, Cal , 
married his €fth wite recently. Five wives and 
still a capitalist! 


“Bat why do you want to marry herr’ 
**Hecause llove her!'' ‘'My dear fellow, 
€xcuse—not a reason!’ 


Ot 50 men in Boston who studicd alge- 
bra and were proficient in mathematics not one be- 
came a surveyor or engineer. 


‘Have you the time?’’ said the major 
tothe colonel, ‘If you mean the time Ww take a 
drink, I hasten to reply that I have,’’ 


The man who keeps a secret trom his 
wite may be a discreet man, but he teaches his wife 
to keep a secret from him by doling it. 


Tne man who feels around in the dark 
tor a door, aud gete an arm on each aside of it, occu- 
plese the time of a recording ange! tully five mi- 
nutes, 


Mr. Koo, of the Cainese legation at 
Washington, is going home to marry a Chinese gir! 
he has neverecen, Koo is a nice, domestic, aflec- 
llonale mame, ¥ 


‘It takes @ year, my dear,’ 
lady to a bride of a couple of months, who was 
anxious about her husband's affection, ‘'ts knowa 
mac-anud then you know nothing abuul bim,'* 


An Elmira, N. Y., school teacher has 
just married a young and prosperous werchant of 
that place whom she birched manya time, She ts 
about 45 years old; hejis half thatage, and proud of 
his bride, 


Mr. Edison says the world wil! be like 
one large ear inafew years. ‘‘it will be unsate,’’ 
he adda, ‘‘tospeak in a house until you have exam- 
ined the walis and furniture for concealed phono- 
«raphs.’’ 


Wealthy old gent:,‘‘What! Marry my 
daughter? You are being supported by your father,*’ 
Sultor: ‘*Yes, sir; but my father ie tired of support- 
ing me, andithought I'd better get tute another 
tamily.’’ 


Small boy: ‘Pa, what is hypocrisy?’ 
Father, speaking from experience: **Hypocrisy, my 
son, is shaking bands cordially with your nelghbor 
and then, when his back Is turned, Kicking his dog 
savagely.’ 


‘‘What is the difference between fi;m- 
ness and obetipacy?*’ asks some one, A philosopher 
replies: ‘'Firmnese is the sticking we your own opin- 
lon; obeunacy, tht action of thusee who argue with 
you and follow your example,'’ 


The King of the Hellones is tond of giv- 
lug dinner parties, bul the guests who like an after- 
200n nap sometimes complain thathe will stand up 
and speak forao hour, during which etiquette com- 
pels them to keep on their feet. 


No opportunity of judging. Mr. Bulti 
tude: *‘Young Mr. Dawdle wants me Ww ive hima 
position in the office, Flora. You're acquainted 
with him. Is hea man of brains?'’ Flora: * Keally, 
papa, Idon't know, I’ve never wet him except ia 
society.’* 


Mabel Meadowsweet: ‘‘So you refured 
him, What did the poor fellow say’'’ Laura tay- 
overem: **He said he knew a girl who would marry 
him and be glad w,"' °*'l wonder whom he meant.'' 
**'| wosdered, too; so | asked him,.’' ‘“‘Who was 
ser** **¥oa,** 


Alter a military ball at Dover, Eogland, 
aparty of British officers proceeded to the shore, 
where, in response Wa bet, one of them went into 
the water in full evening dress an‘) swam around one 
of the mall packets in the channel. ile was ti the 
water an huur. 


When a French nobleman is hard op he 
bas always the resource of acknowledging bimself 
the father of the children of & prosperous cocotte, 
There are marquises and comtes of really auctent 
lineage who live by thus giving childrea burn to no 
names patrician standing, 


In a recent article Dr. Charles 8 Robin 
son says he once knew the hymn ‘1 would not live 
alway, Lask not to stay,’ given oul in a wa. liar 
and sung by DWOinvalidsa, ali of whom had com: 
because they wanted to ‘‘stay,’’ and were 
their coetiiest and best not to leave this worl, 


While a Burlington girl 
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said an old 
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Was siuving 


**Vlee asa Hird’’ to her young man, a sudden polse 
disturbed her, and she turged around just ta time to 
eve her father chucking the youog man through t 
window He apologized for his siownens t abea 
bint the neat time he met her, and explataed 


thought she was only fooling 
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“Fairbank's Hymn aod Tune Book"’ ts 
for schools, colieges, seminaries § insti 
tutes, and private Use and contains @ good 
lot ot new standard hymns and tunes. 8 
K. Winchell & Co,, Publishers, Chicago. 
Price 30 venta, 

“Autnors’ Birthdays,” by Caroline H. 
Mtaniey, contains eafficient material for 
echoo! celebrations of tne birthdays of ten 
difisrent American autbors— Longfellow, 
Lowell, Whittier, Bryant, FE merson, 
Ho mea, Poe, Hayne, Carleton and Cary 
8. K. Winchell & Oo,, Cbieago, Price 25 
oon ta. 

Among the several exoslient nov-ls from 
the German of W. Heimburg, the latest, 
which has just been translated by Mra. J 
W. Davia, in “Lora; The Major's Daugh- 
ter.” Itina awry ofthe selfish treatment 
to which a bexutiful and self-forgetiul gir! 
wes subjected by a seifiah, proud and in- 
valid fatuer; a bandeome, beadstrong anid 
Giasbovorable brother; a beautiful, wilful 
and joslous «ister; a mother who thought 
of every one before she thought of this one 
unselfish men ber ofthe family who was 
racrificed by every one to whom she be- 
longed, and who marned a man whom she 
joathbed © save her brotner’s honor, or at 
loast tue world the knowledge of bia dis- 
honor, Of course the atory comes out hap 
pily. sod toe poor heroine la as bappy as 
such heroines can be, The book is hand 
somely published by Worthington & Co., 
and ja lliostrated in the style of the French 
publishers, For eale by Lippinoctt, 

FRESH PERIODICALS, 

Our latte Ones tor Octover closea the 
Vouwe, and tue twelve issues, bound, 
make one of the prettiest and onespeat ju 
ventie Looks ia the market, The pictures, 
reading tuatter, pape and printing are all 
firat class, Tue Kuste!l Publisuipg Co., 
Huston. 

The St, Nicholas for Ootober bas an ar 
ticle, * Amou,x Dogs of High Degree,’’ b 
Noab Brooks, which will give deligtt to all 
jiveatie lovers of fine dogs, The Illustra 
sions that accouipany ttare worthy of the 
text, and the frontiapiees, a picture of th 
noble French hounds that belonged to the 
Count de Barral, also ndida to its interest 
Joel Chaudier Harris ts represented in this 
insue of the nagazine by auew Uacle K»- 
muse story: Cella Thexter ocomtributes a 
tale of an intelingent cat; Harriet Preeo tt 
Np flord furnishes a atriking poem, apd 
the remaining contents are generally full 
of merit, both trom a lierary and pictorial 
standpoint. ‘Toe Century Co., New York 

The Magazine of American History for 
Octuver ls & baodrOme huMver, Lt opens 
with the “Romantic Beginatngs of Mii 
waukee,”’ by Roy Singleton, a valuable 
article and tilustrated with superbiy ex-- 
cuted portraits of some of the founder, 
The frontispiece is a fine portrait of the late 
S. L. M, Barlow, and George T. Curtis con. 
tributes a charming pvetiosl tribute to hin 
memory. Following are “Georgia, the 
only Free Coiony— How the Negro Came, ’' 
“Kings, Presidenta and Governors uf 
Georgia, 1732 1880,'" “Discovery of Amor 
toa by Columbus,’ "Tae Antiquity of the 
Tapper Family,” “Tne Fivancial Condi 
tion of New York in 1832," “A Trip to 
Niagara in 1S%5 —-Misa Osroline Spencer's 
Journal,’’ gives the methods of travel and 
the sighus to be seen tu Weatern New York 
fifty-four years ago. Among the shorter 
arvicles ia a tribute to Oliver Wendel: 
Holmes on bis eightieth virthday. This 
periodice! has earned the distinction of 
veing the beat magazine of ite kind In the 
world. Published at 745 Broadway, New 
York City. 

The Century Magazine closes ita nine- 
teenth year with » number for O tober, 
which, besides its leading serials oa Lin 
ooln and Siberia, and the Old Masters, oon- 
tains several papers of peculiar im portance. 
One of these is a stuay of “Moliere anid 
Shakepeare,” by the eminent French come- 
dian M, Coquelin, accompanied with a 
frontispiece 0:1 Moliere as “Ceresar” and a 
portrait of Coquelin ae **Mascarilie.”” An- 
otuer striking paper, “Reminiscences of 
the Herschela,’’ is by the celebrated A mer- 
ican astronomer, the late Maria Mitchell, 
with a portrait of Miss Mitchell, There 
are throe iliustrated articles on manuai 
training. There isa generous supply of 
fetion, including the negro dialect atory 
for tose who like “that sort of thing.”” A 
tiineiy illustrated paper is entitied * Base 
bail --for the Spectator,’’ by Walter Camp. 
Mr, Wilson bas a paper on “Three Jewisn 

Kings,’’ which will e#pectally interes 
inose who are following the Ipterpationai 
Sunday Nebool Lsasons, Mra. Mary Hal- 
lock Foote hae another ‘Picture of the Far 
Weat.”’ “Topics of the Times” and “Open 
Letters’ are Dlied with orisp wud timely 
ar lic! oa, 


ues. 


en 
TELLING DReAMS,—People who ooquet 
With superstition will probably register the 
recent fall of a Birmingham steeple jack 
amoug the beat authenticatea cases o! 
dreas warnings, It appeared at tne in 
qUerl that on tbe night velfore the accident 
Lis wife saw every detail of itin a dream, 
and her last wordeto ber husband as he left 
hone were, “Bill, remember my dream, 
and Le careful.’ No doubt the case is per- 
fectiy authentic, but if the wife bad not 
cbanced © dream that dream, or if she 
hed been wise enough not to make her 
busband nervous by teliing him of it, 





INORENTIVSS OF PRaisx,—Praise warms 
the heart of bim who bestows it, and insen- 
wibly trains bim whe reesives it to strive 
after what is worthy. Therefore 
scolding should be avoided as tending to 
discourage and produce dislike. Scolding 
begets fear, praise nourishes love; and 
human hearts, as « general rule, are more 
easily governed by ilove than by fear, but 
fear often ieads leas to the oorrection «1! 
faults and the struggle for imerits, thai 
the persuasive and exhilarating influence 
of love, 
Every one hes some good points, what. 
ever be toe number of bad ones, Aud it 
ie by eppealing to and strengthening the 
go0d ones you cueck and overcome what 
evil, Some men in their calm and reflect 
ive inoments show no evidence of the great 
talents and attainments they possess, bul 
let thein be goaded on aud pricked by the 
spur of praise, and their performances and 
achiever.eats are excellent and wonder. 
fal. 
It was the habit of Dr. Godtrey Kneller 
to say to bia sitters: ‘Praise re, sir, praise 
me; bow can I throw animation in yor 
face if you don’t choose to animate we?’ 
It in eaid of Mr, K mn that once when per- 
forming in @ city of the United States he 
came to the manager at the end of the third 
act and said: “1 can’t goon the stage again, 
sir, if toose in the pit keep their Rando in 
their pocketa, Such an audience woulu 
extinguish Etna!’ The manager made 
his appearance and assured wen M, 
Kean vaviog been rocuswomed to audiences 
more demonstrative, mistook their silent 
attention for disapprobation. Asthe fervor 
of the sudience rose, so rose the genius of 
the actor, aud the contagivn of their own 
applause redoubied their enjoymento! tbe 
excellence it contributed to create. 
L (d, WwW. 
iil etneestilistiiite oneal 

ANTIQUE ARTICLES —There 16 4 great 
passion nowadays tor antique articles, and 
it has given birth toa worid of sham anti- 
quities. An arwy of handicraftemen are 
busily engaged tn the inanulacture of theme 
wares, which are palined off on oonfidiny 
people as being 200 or 500 years ola, anu 
dated from any uesired ieaodmark in his 
tery. Old chats, old tables, old silver, oid 
jewelry and old anything, even if made 
iast Weck, have great value in the eyes o! 
wany persons satisfied with antiquity i: 
appeerance. Worm eaten furniture is now 
one of the rages, This stullis easily pro 
duced withthe aid of bird shot, which }- 
fired into it. Old houses torn down fur 
nish worm eaten furniture, O door keys, 
vediwval bellows, gilt flambesux in Louis 
AV1 style, warming pans and brass fen- 
vers of the fourteenth century, canuelabra, 
and even old saufiere, fini purc! a-ere os 
‘ast as these antique waros can bo mada by 
skilled artisans in out of the way places: f 
tne gay capital. Olid coins and Regency 
clooks are Cast by the ton every day in 
Paria, but they are very scarce and bring 


tabulous prices, 
-- -- owe 


AN ECCENTRIOSPERN DTHRIF'T,-—- At Ful- 
beck, pear Grantnam, liugiand, there has 
just passed away # most eccentric charac- 
ter. 

He went to Australia some 25 years ago, 
and returned home ip 18%, with a very 
large fortune, which he vegan spending 
freely. He purchased vaiuable articles, 
and invariably destroyed them. 

A gold watch was sinashed up the mo- 
ment it was bought, the back of a si!ver 
watch was wrenched of! #0 as to be inore 
convenient for winding Up, the straw was 
taken out of a new matiress for pig bedding, 
springs taken out of a new easy chair, 
shelves out of the bouse for firewood, 
clocks broken up and thrown away, bread 
burned daily in the fire, legs of mutton and 
siiee of bacon were buried in the garden, 
valuable plants and trees were bought and 
chopped up. 

He built a greenhouse and knocked it to 
picoes, A ilttle pig that refased to be driv- 
en upstairs, where a bed had been 
prepared for it with great care, had its 
career ended by a biow on the bead 
wiih a hammer. He died a poor man— 
in fact a pauper—aud was buried by the 
parish. 

nena ailpinnidinsne 

IT ig of course necessary that the laws 
of (tod have penaltios annexed w them, 
A :a@w without penalty, and it is absurd to 
name itiaw, And it is equally aveura to 
suppose that God in Hie eternal and inti- 
viie wisdom annexed penalties without 
designing to inflict them,t or threatened 
their infliction without any serious inten- 
tion of executing His threatenings, A 
supposition like this must necessarily di- 
veet Him of all the moral attributes of 
divinity. Or shouid {t be supposed that, 
afier He bad announcod the penalty, He, 
on further reflection, concluded not to in- 
fi ct it, though He at firet fuily intended to 
do 80, thie would divest Hiin at once of al! 
the natural attributes necessary to God bead. 
All auch conceptions of God necessarily re- 
volt the feelings of every refined and we!!- 
balanced mina. 

os 


Sn ae 

A LITTLs| girl, after being out for some 
time trying to enenare the little fates, in a 
neighbouring stream, with a crooked pin aud 
a thread-line, came running into the bouse, 
out of breath with excitement, and ex 
ciaimed: “Ob, mother, I got it!” ‘Got 
what, my child?” “Why, I got the fish,’ 
“sat | do not see any fish.’’ “Why, 
mother,’”’ answered the littie angler, her 
voice suddenly changing to mournfuiness, 
‘“] got it, but it aunbit and div!”’ 


—_> + er 





be would probably have been alive to 
aay. 
-_> oa = 
KATIONALLY TREAT YouR UCoLp frow 
the start by using Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant | 


and you nay escape lung troubies not so 
easily gotten rid of, 


‘And bebold the multitudes, wit! ne 
| acoord,’’ praise Dr. Ball’s Cough Syruy; 
than all other linimenta. It never fails 
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EST PREMIUM! 





MOST COSTLY PAINTING IN THE WORLD. 





lishers to spend thoosands of doliars 


this magnificent painting, and the highly 


THIS GRAND PI 


SCRIPTION TO “THE SATURDAY 


and paid an admission fee to get a view 


thousands of homes for many months. 


faithfully reproduced in our picture. 


are shown witb a startling fidelity. 


the prisener’s death for “making himee 
the clamor, while bis conscience, aided 
to condénin that righteous man, 18 prote 


greatuess,. A heavenly submission is vu 


HAV RECEIVED THE PICTURE 


ELBA, N, Y., April 29, 1889, 
Ihave just received my picture, 
“Christ Before Pilate.”” Please accept 
ty thanks for such a splendid copy of 
‘be Original picture, which 1 paid tu 
,et ea view of at the International 
Fair at Buffalo, last fall, lt is far be- 
yond my expectations. I bave another 
copy published by another tirm, but it 
19 nOt @ comparison with yours. 1 
would not take $10 00 for it if I could 

not get another, M. F. Foxp, 


TWENTY MILE STAND, O., Mar, 22, '89. 
Tbe picture, ‘‘Curist Before Piiste,’’ 
carve yesterday and 1 am deligbted 
with it, 1 ew the original painting in 
Cincinnati last fail and think it a true 
copy. Mks L. E, Soorr, 


URDAY EVENING PosT one year. 
Address all orders to 





Salvation 0.1 is guaranteed to be better | 


726 Sansom St., Philadelphia. Pa. 


The Saturday 


MR. JOHN WANAMAKER, THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL, PAID OVER 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR THE FAMOUS 

PAINTING ENTITLED “C 

The intense interest shown by all ciassen in this great painting induced pub- 


HRIST BEFORE PILATE.” 


to secure an accurate copy, IN THE 


ORIGINAL COLORS, of this Wonderfal Work of Art. The artiste and 
engravers in this country were engaged to make a faithful Oleograph copy of 


artisiticand very beaatiful pictare which 


they have produced ts highly pzaisea by all who see it. 


send, postpaid, a copy of 


CTURE FREE TO 


EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER WHO SENDS $2.00 FOR ONE YEAR'S SUB. 


EVENING POST,’’ OR TO ANY ONE 


NOW ON OUR LIST WHO REMITS US $200 FOR THE EXTENSION 
OF THEIR PRESENT SUBSCRIPTION ONE YEAR, 





Millions of people, in this country und Europe, have travelled manv miles 


uf the remarkable painting, “CHRIST 


BEFORE PILATE,” and it bas been the topic of conversa.ion in bundreds of 


lt is pronounced by critics to be the roost 


notable picture ever brought to Amorica, a nasterpicce, truly grand and wonder- 
ful «8 @ work of art beyond the power of language to describe, and worth a thou- 
band sermons as a moral lesson. All the Colors in the Original Painting are 


Months of patient, earnest labor were 


required to engrave the stones and produce such a picture as we furnish, yet 
the artists were instructed to be faithful and give the finest possible result, 
regardless of expense, and they knew full well a common-pilace picture wouid 
not be accepted, therefore the artists have made a picture that is eccurate and 
faithful in every detail, and have furnished av ‘leograph picture equal in S zs 
and Artistic Merit to pictures sold in stores for $10 00 each. 


THE PIOTURE IS 21 by 28 INCHES, sufficient in size to allow ampie 
scope for the display of the salieut features of faces and forma, while tre varied 
expressions Of bate, fear, curiosity, compassion and reverence of those assembled 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PAINTING.—The acene chosen tor the painting 
isthe ‘Judgment Hali’”’ in the palace of Pilate, and the hour “early in the morn- 
ing.’’?’ Around the Governor the priests ure gathered, and the high-pricst, Caia- 
phas, is accusing Cbrist and demanding bis death. The proud and furious bigot 
i# sll alive witoexcitement. Thereis a majesty about bis pose, the consciousness 
of power in his look and gesture, and someiaing of dignity in the superb audacity 
with which he draws Pilate’s attention to the execrations of the mob (who are 
crying out “Crucify him!’’), as expressive of tne nationa) will which ine Gov- 
ernor ie bound to respect, at the seme time insinuating that to let this man go 
v iil be treason to Ceesar, as well as a violation of the Jewlsb law which demands 
if the Son of God,’’ Pilate ts yielding to 


ty his wife’s message, warning bim not 
sling in tones which make him tremble, 


The central figure, and the most impressive of all, is Christ himself, clad in 
white, with flowing hair ang pound wrists, 


mejesty of bis own epee without sign or symbo!, save his individual 
y 


He stands alone in the simple 


n his face, ever before in any painting 


of the Messiah has anything of his personality in pose or figure been seen, The 
face has been that of Jeeus, the form that of other men; but here the figure is of 
Christ himself, Other leading figures are represented by the proud and confident 
Pharisee, tbe baugpty and contemptuous Neribe, the Roman soldier, of splendid 
physique; and the ruffian leaders of the mob, as they join in the cruel cry, ‘Cru- 
city him!” To one eide is one of the daughters of Jerusalem, holding up her 
child to 966 bia wbose bleasing bas forever consecrated childhood, In the outer 
court the multitude is waiting for Piiate’s decision. 


A FEW UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS FROM PERSONS WHO 


MUSKEGON, MICB., July 10, 1589 
I received your picture, “Christ Ke- 
fore Pilate,’’ and thank youa thousard 
times for having sent me such # beau- 
tiful picture, Would not part with it 
for $2000 if I did not kuow where | 
could obtain another, I shall give it 

the best place in our parlor. 
Cuas, A, LINDSTREM, 


WASHINGTON, D, C., Mar. 30 188". 
I saw the painting, “Christ Before |’:- 
late,” in St. Paul, and can testify that 
the picture sent ne isa perfect fac #i- 
mile in every particular, especially in 
the coloring. 1 consider it an art treas- 
ure, and in view of the great vaiue 
of the original, it certainly is. 
MaRy A, DENISON, 





WE GUARANTEE SATISFAOTION or will refund the money to any 
one who 18 in the least dissatisfied, if the picture is returned in good order. 


Remember, that only $2 00 secures a Ten Dollar Picture and also THE NAT- 


Evening Post, 
















































Humorous, 


A LESSON FROM BASS BALL 








To witness a ball game is liveliest fun, 
To note all the fumbles and flies, 

While discussing the chances for making a run 
And each oft-recurring surprise, 


But the play that receives the attention of all 
More than all other features beside, 

Is when the base runner resorts to a fall, 
And reaches bis base on a slide. 


Here's « particular lesson which all may apply 
To the every-day contest of life; 

It teaches that those who most vigorously try, 
Are the players who win in the strife. 


If with safety we'd claim all life’s bases, we must 
Lay our personal comforts aside, 

And though we dislike to, go down in the dust, 
And reach our fond goal on a slide, 


—U. N, NON® 





A growing industry—Farming. 

Long division—Separauon tor ‘ile. 
Parlor sets—Midnight courtships. 
Going the rounds—Climbing a ladder. 
A deep mystery—The bed of the ocean 
When cold weather comes charity be 


gine to hum, 


“I’m down on you,’’ as the feather said 
to the goose, 


The man who ‘‘couldn’t find his match’’ 
went to bed In the dark, 


Domestic skeletons are usually formed 
of the bones of contention. 


It is not impossible to meet with a plump 
refusal from a slender girl. 


When 8 man feels he’s a)! broken up he’s 
just on the point of breaking down. 


Patient: ‘‘Do cucumbers aistress all pec - 
ple, doctor?’’ Doctor; ‘* No, sir; only those who 
eat them,’’ 


When a man and a bull in an open Jot 
are both making for the same fence, !t isa toss-up 
which will go over first. 


A man whose wife is not blessed with an 
especially mild temper says he goes through his 
meals tothe tune of ‘‘Marching Through Jawed- 
yer.** 


Miss Wollope: “Pa, I’m  engaged!’’ 
Father Wollope: **Yes; and you'll marry an idiot, 
I suppose!'’ Miss Wollope: ‘‘Well, ma did. Why 
shouldn't LY’? 


Wife: ‘‘Well, what do you think is the 
matter with my husband, doctor?’’ Doctor: ‘'I fear 
he has got water on the brain.’* Wife: ‘‘I’ll bet he 
hain't. Ifit’s anything it’s whisky.’ 


A church bell recently rang one hundred 
and four times—one single stroke for each year of its 
existence, This is the only instance on record 
where the age of a bell bas been tolled, 


Mrs. Youngwife, at breakfast: ‘‘There is 
no bread on the table, Nora.’’ Nora: ‘Shure, 
there's none in the house, mum.’’ Mrs. Young- 
wife, severely: ‘*Then make some toast.’’ 


“I know my defects,’’ said Jenkins, 
pompously; and as the bystanders looked at bim ad- 
miringly, oneof them whispered to another softly; 
**What an awful lot that man must know!’’ 


Policeman, sternly: ‘‘What are you do- 
ing on the street at this hour of the night?’’ srow- 
ler, joyfully: **By George, you're exactly the man 
I wanttosee! I'm trying to find asaioon,"’ 


She, in restaurant: ‘‘And do they really 
put these poor crabs on the fire while they are still 
alive, George?’® He: ‘*Yes.’’ She: **Well, isn't ii 
very cruel to the poor things?’’ He: ‘Uh, they get 
ured to it.’* 


Countryman: ‘‘Who are they putting that 
statue up for?’’ Citizen: ‘*That’s the statue of 
James Brown Smith.’* ‘‘Did he doanything great 
or wise while he lived?’’ ‘‘Yes; he paid for the 
statue before he died,’’ 


A soldier, who was wounded in battle 
set up aterrible bellowing. An Irishman, who lay 
near with both legs shot off, immediately sung out: 
**Bad luck to the likes of ye—do ye think that no- 
body is kilt but yereelfry’* 


Papa, to little Ethel: ‘‘Do you know 
dear, that the one bright star you see above we is 
bigwer than all the earth?’’ Ethel: ‘‘UOh, no, papa, 
thatcan’t be.’’ Papa: ‘'Bat it is, my dear,’’ Ebel: 
“Then why doesn’t it keep off the rain?’’ 


‘Do you think that marriage is a fail- 
ure?’* asked Mrs, Wigginson of her husband, 
‘‘Humph,’’ growled Mr, W., ‘‘that’s the way with 
you. You're always looking around for a chance to 
wet your feelings hurt so you can have a quar- 
rel,** 


Nurse, reading ‘‘Arabian Nights’’: ‘And 
when the fisherman opened the bottle, there was a 
rushing sound, and the fisherman fell on his knees 
before the awful Djinn.’' Tommy Sozzie, aged 6: 
“He wasn't much of a fisherman to be zafraid of a 
winn fizz,’* 


Minister, to Johnny, who is digging 
worms for bait: ‘Johnny, don’t you know thatit Is 
wrong for you to doany work except work of ne- 
cessity on the Sabbath?’? Johnny: ‘‘Necessity? 
Ain't this necessity? How's a feler to do any fishin’ 
fhe don’t have bait?’’ 


The tippler who wished that he was & 
Kirafle, because he would then have a neck so long 
‘hal the pleasure of drinking would necesariiy be 
‘engthened, should be satisfied to let well enough 
Sione. He might have been a camel, that is often 
ompelled to go a week without a drink 


 Dteward,”’ he said feebly, in the sma 
SO! the stormy night, trying to 
‘Steward, what's that? J +m 

kes, but what did he sa a now 
we air My, what a iia A 


ed over and moaned a mail d 
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F arm and arden. 


Tax Women-Fo.ixs.—It isthe duty of 
every farmer to keep one horse that is safe 
for the women-folks to handle. If farmers 
would teach their wives and daughters how 
to manage a horse there would not be s» 
many accidents. 

CHIOKENS,—A large flock of hens donot 
torive as weil as a smalier flock, owing to 
crowding and competition. Ihe scraps 
trom the table amount to but little when 
givon to large flocks, but for a few hens 
they are of advantage and greatiy reduce 
the coat. 

GROUND Bong.—Ground bone isa ferti- 
lizer that benefits nearly all cropa, can be 
applied at ail seasons of the year, will not 
injure any tree or plant, is permanent and 
lasting in its effects and is the cheapesi 
forin of fertilizer in proportion to the bene- 
fit that it imparts that can be used. 

S128 oF Farma,—It is a remarkable fact 
that a farmer who produces a large or un- 
usually profitable crop, or one that har 
been unueually successful, you will find 
that he commenced farming with a small 
farm and only increased its size as his means 
increasea and Only as he could give the 
same care and atiention to the additional 
acres that he formerly gave to the original. 
Small farms, as a rule, pay better than 
large ones. 

_— nL EE 

In Yarkand the Ubinese suthorities have 
ijuaposed # moet curious tax, viz., five cop 
on all women who intend entering tie 
bonds of wedlock. A traveller who has 
been there states thatall merchants who 
visit Kashbar are obliged to take a wile. 
Assoon asthey leave thetown the wie 
obtaing another husband, and thus the 
five-cop tax brings in a considerable revo. 
nue to the Government, 


><a 


THERE is no greater mistake than that 
made py the man who is selfishly seeking 
any kind of bappiness at the expense ui 
otners. If be search for it through his 
whole lite be will never find it. go dimin- 
ish the welfare of his neighbors will add 
no wite to his own store, On the con- 
trary, happiness increases aa it is shared, 
and diminishes as it is selfishly grasped, 








Wuart this country needs is a maple su- 
gar that will passa thorough civil-servioce 


examination at all seasons of the year. 
DOLLARD & CO., 
of 1223 


OHESTNUT 8T., 
Philadelphia. 
Premier Artists 


IN HAIR. 


lnventors of the celebrated GOSSARERB VER- 
TILATING WIG amd ELASTIO BAND 


FroUPEEA. 

Instructions w enable Ladies and Gentlemen Ww 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 

FOR WIG6, INCHES. TOUPBEA AND 6CALPS, 


e The round of the INCHES. 
nee. No. 1, From forehead back 
o. 2. From forehead as far as bald. 
over the head to neck. | No. 2, Over forenead as 
No, 3% From ear Ww ear far as required. 
over the Wop. No, 3. Over the crown of 
No. 4. From ear to ear the head, 


d the forehead. 
ventas always ready for sale a splendid Btock of 
Gents’ wi By Curis, ete conn fully manaihe 

ad a od 
Frizettes, J as cheap as any establishment in. the 


Union, Letters from any of the world will re- 
ceive attention. 











Dollard’s Herbaniam Extract tor 
the Hair. 


This preparation has been manufactured and sola 
at Dollard’sfor the past Ofty yea and ite merits 
are such that, while it has never yet n advertised, 
the demand for it keeps steadily increasing. 

Also Doliard’s enerative Cream, to be 
used in conjunction with the Herbanitum whea 
the Hair is naturally dry and needs an oll, 

Mrs. Edunondson Gorter writes to Messrs Dollard 
& Uo., Ww send her a pottie of their Herbanium Ex- 
tract for the Hair. Mrs, Gorter has triea in vain to 
obtain anything equal to it as a dressing for the 

land. 
hair in Englands os EDMONDSON GORTER, 


Usk Lodge Thor 
Norwich, Norfalk, Bectend, 


NAVY PAY OFFICER, PHILADELPHIA. 
Ihave used ‘‘Dollard’s Hervanium Rates, or 
Vegetable Hair Wash,’’ regularly for upwards of 
five years with great advantage. My hair, from 
rapidly thinning, was early restored, and has veen 
kept by it a } =k - ——~ and strengtu. It 
ve A 
— 1 'W. RUSSELL, U. #8. N. 
To Mrs, RICHARD DOLLARD, 1223 Ohestnut at., ’hila. 
I have frequently, during & number of years, used 
the **Dollard’s Herbaniam Extract," and I do not 
know of any which equalsitasa pleasant, refreehiax 
and healthful cleanser of the hair. 
Very res posttslly, 
EONAKD YEKS, 
Ex-Member of Congress, &th District. 


I have used conetantly for more than twenty-five 
years, ‘‘Dollard’s Hervanium,'’ for removing dan- 
druff and dressing my hair, also for therelief of ner- 
vous headaches, I have found ita delightful articie 
for the tollet, and cheerfully testify to the virtues 
claimed for tt, 1 would not be without it. 

JAMES B, CHAN DLEK, 
No, 306 Chestnut Street. 
y and for sale, wholesale and retail, 
ofessionally by 


DOLLARD & OO., 


Nov. 2, *88. 


Prepared on! 
and applied pr 





12338 CHESTNUT STHEET 


° cM E # HAIR CUTTING 4rD BHAVING 
A r KEN ’S HAIR ( r'rTine 
actical Male and Female Artists Em 
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A MONTH can be made 
$75.00 to $250.00 cushand tanta, hasens 
ferred who can furnish a horse and give their whole 
time Lo the business Spare moments mart be protite- 
biv emploved alison A few warenctes In towne and 
cities KH. F Joninsorn &Co MOM ete et Richest 
Va. N. B.—Picase atate age and huatness eaperi- 
Sy Never mind abvut sending stamp for reply. 


J &0V0e 
a “2 a 1s 
ae” = noha 
on 128118 fringe cards, | Nickel plated Pee and 
Ponell Initial Rubber Stamp and this Ko et Gold ring If ete 





10 Sets 1) remee0). dL CLINTON HROR,Climteevil.c,Ot. 
WANTED 4°. OSS: = 

our. oods by caraple te the wholerale 

Manufacturereio oarlinetn the world Liberaleniars paid Perme 
Bent position. Boney advanced for wages. aivortiving ole. Por full 
js te \~ TAKE AN ACENCY for the 
_O_/ a Best Utensil ia the universe. 

ia ee ‘\\ DAGGETT‘ 

~ Wa Teretin the world, Address for terum 
W. A. DACCETT 4 CO., Vineland, N. J. 


SALESME ait retail trace “ are the largeet 
rms 04 trees, Contenotal Mf. Co., Ohieage, I, or Cectorett. 0. 
w= F- G N 
EAS MSA NE | 
. SAVES 20 Per Gent. 
| pssst! in Mi <csting, and Makes the Beat 
or Westeru Office, 4 Kb, Ladiana St., Chicago 


BADGE 
For Social, Literary and Beneficial 


SOCIETIES. 
All kinds of Clubs, Schools, Academies, &c. 


We pete GULD PINS and CHARMS, MEDALS, 
+» rom all ada special designs, at 


We aleo make a specialty of 


y 
RIBBON BADCES 
for Organizativas, and for Balls and Kacursion pur- 
| gry which are noted for their fine execution. 
If this Paper is mentioned we will send iliustra- 
+ wie whatever kind you wish to see on applica- 
oa, 


H.G. OKBSTERLE& CO, 
No. 224 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMONTE Agents \Viunted, 90 beat selb 
' ing articles in the world. | sample 
| dress JAY BKUNSUN, Detrott, Mich, 





THOMAS M. LOCKE, 


DEALER IN 


CARPE 


989 MARKET STREET 
north 


PHILADELPHIA, second 


TINGS. 


door below Tenth, 
side, 


“The Handy Binder.” 























Very nearly, if not quite all of our readers, would like to 


preserve Luelr coples of Tie Pe 


OT If 1 could be done « antly, 


heatly and effectivety. Its size makes tt specialiy adaptes 
for convenient auc tasteiul binding, so that by the proper 


means, itean be made a neat vol 


ume tor future reference or 


preservation, and at Lhe same Lime ae attractive and pretty 


ornament for the centre table. 


his means of binding Tue 


POST proposes to furnish in offering Ww its subscribers one vf 


the “NEW 


HANDY BINDERS,’’ now so popular, and 


whieh are unqvestionably the most perfect and handsome 
articles of the kind ever produced, 


Tuk BINDER ts made specia 

one copy or the sertesof sa yea 
reserving the paper thorough! 
H# BINDER wor 


ly for Tug Post; contains 
r with equai security, thus 
y from k solliug or injury. 


esoaimply that it Is the task tof Ya 4 » 
as 


winule  ipeert the paper, when by cutting the edges it 


all the comfort and conventene 


es of reading and handling 


possessed by the best bound boo&. THE BINDER, apart from 
jLs usefuloesein this reepect, le also @ handsome piece of 


turniture; Itts made of embossed imi 


tation leather, neatly 


and tastefully oruamented in gilt with the title ‘“BATURDAY 
EVENING POsT*' tn bright gold bettering acroos the centre of 


oulsioe page. 
value aba handy receptacle for 


it makes an apeiete of beauty iu sell, and of 
' 


ig PORT, that only needs 


be seen by our subscribers to be fully appreciated, 

Tile HANDY BINDER will be sent, all postage paid, on 
recetpt of 75 cents, of free asa premium to any of our pre- 
sen! subscribers whu send us thé name of & new subscriber 


and $2 00, 
Address, 


THE SATURDAY EVENING PONT, 


726 Nansom M., Philadciphia, Pa 


tO fF 
WIT 





LAY MUSIC 
HOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE 


Anyone knowing a tune, either ‘in the head, 
can play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KN 


to the PIANO or ORGAN, 


** as it is called,’’ or able to hum, whistle or sing, 
OWLEDGUEK OF MUSIC OK THE INSTKU- 


MENTS. In fact itinay be the first time they bave ever seen a planv or organ, yet If they know 
so much as to whistie or hum s tune—say ‘*‘Way Down on the Swanee Hiver,'' for instance they 
can play It IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effect, on the plano or organ, with the aa- 
sistance of thisGUIVK, THE GULDE shuws how the tanes are to be played with both hands and 


indifferent keys, Thus the player baa the full eff 
power of making correct and barmonious chorde 
stood that the Guide will not make an accomplish 
of the kind, Whatitean do, do well and WITH 
the nature of atune or alrin music to play such tt 


ect of the besseand treble cleis, logether with the 
in accompaniments. It must be plainly under 
@i musician without study. It will do nothing 
JUT FAIL te to enable anyone understanding 
snes or aira, without ever having opened a musti« 


book, and without previously needing to know the difference between A or G, & half-nuote or 
quarter-note, a sharp ora Bat. The Guide is placed on the Instrument, and tue player, without 


reference lw anything but what bele shown by it 
curately and without the least trouble. Although 
of study, it will be of Incalculatbie assistance to Ul 


todo, canitnalew moments play the plece ac- 
it does not and never can supplant regular book« 
1e player by ‘‘ear’’ and all others who are thelr 


own instructors. Ky giving the student the power \ play IMMEDIATELY tweive lunes of ais. 


ferent character—thie number of pieces belug sen 
the sounds, and the fngere used lo the position ar 
Liee with the Gulue, it will be easy to pick out, ale 


t with each Guide —the ear grows accustomed Lo 
1 Wouch Of the keys, Bo, aflera very Uttie prac- 
goet with the skill and rapidity of the trained 


player, any alr or tune that may Le heard or known. 


The Guide, we repeat, will not learn how Ww read the common sheet muric. Kut it will tear 
hose who cannot epend years learning an iostrument, how Ww learn a pumber of tanes without 
KITHEK VRE VIVUS Kh OWLEleG EE OK STUDY, A child Uf Itean say its A, B, Ce and kuowaes 
tune-—eay ‘The Sweet Bye and Kye ean olay it, aller a few altemypts, quite well, There are 
many who would '!tke to be able to dothis, for thelr own and the amusementof others, and Ww such 


we commend’ The Golde as BOUND TO DO for them ALL WEBAY. 


Ite cheapness and neefy)- 


ness, Moreover, Would inake ita very cool present to give @& person, whether young or old, at 
Christmas. Aimost every bome in We land basa plano, organ ofr melodeon, whereon se idom more 


Lhan one of the family can play. With thle Gulde 


good use of t fir instruments, 


in the house everybody can make more or leas 


The Guide will be sent lo any address, all postage paid, on receiptof FIFTY CENT (Por 
age Clamps, 2's, taken.) For Ten Cents extra a music book, containing the words ant mosic for ix 


popular sungt, will be sent with The Guide, , YT 


THE QUIDE 


ici ress 


MUSIC CO., 


726 SANSOM ST., PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 

A new material composed of wool, cot 
ton and slik, mixed together, is to be the 
greatest nuvelty of this satumn and for 
next winter. 

It enjoys various names according to its 
combinations, If the background be of 
mixed wool and cotton, with s silk design 
in checks on It, it is called “Royal.” 

If the background be e soft twill of mix- 
od wool and cotton, with satin stripes on it, 
then On account of its similarity to Eastern 
materials in ite design and soft texture, 
and also the blending of its colors. 

Altbough s soft and fine in texture, 
this new material is remarkably substan. 
tial and good wearing. 

Anotber new material is a soft woollen 
twill, checked with a woollen brocade, 
over which a second check is worked In 
siik. For instance, a white woolen twill 
may be checked in mohair and then again 
in alik, 

Notuing can possibly be prettier than 
this, This material, in dark biue and 
other colors, will be used very much for 
boating, yachting, ple-nias, oa, 

Another variety has a little colored 
silk check right in the oentre of the 
white checks, Spun silks, intended 
for Garibaldi bodioces, are also very love- 
ly. 

Kvery artistic color is emploved for all 
these new materials, especially in the check 
designs, the ground-work being also tre- 
quently shaded, 

Alpaca is very much tn vogue, especially 
pale silver gray. Very pretty costumes 
com posed of one of theme pale silver gray 
dresses, and dust-cloak t umteoh, ere ex- 
tremely fashionable, A silk belt without 
ends is worn around the waist, 

Nbot silk is another antiquity revived 
and improved, the new shots being 
much more wethetic than the old- 
fashioned shots which some of us remem- 
ber. 

The now shots show a very, very palo 
surface, through which is seen another 
color, as if the otber surface were of gauze, 
through which is seen another oolor be- 
neath, as white over pink, «5, 

Fanoy woollen goods are too numerous 
to mention, Woollen crepons are particu, 
larly pretty and, acoording to their color, 
make day or evening dresses, For day, 
they have embroidery round the skirt, and 
for evening, lace, 

‘The sash for (hese dreases, also, is of lace 
for evening, and embroidery for day. 
Veiling, musiin de laine, foulard de laine, 
make pretty demi-saison dresses, The 
akirtoftbe ovstume will then be edged 
round with a deep tiounce, edged round 
with lace, and a sash of the same material 
je worn round the waist, 

Orepe de Chine, Alsatian velling, and 
surah are reserved fur evening dresses; as 
also are Greek and Tosca tulles, which 
are worn over colored silk under dres- 
mere, 

Black Tosca tulle looks lovely cver 
red surah, Some are quite plain, and 
some are spotted or figured. in eituer 
case, they are made immensely full in the 
akirt, and with full bodioes, straight or 
crossed and gigantic full sleeves, 

Travelling dresses, since we are now in 
full travelling season, are made excessive- 
ly plain, but with great distinction, Toey 
must be both elegant and comfortabie at 
the same time, 

The hat, whatever its sizes and shape, 
should be trimmed only with a veil or 
ribbon, and be of the same oolor as the 
entire costurne, which is generally gray. 
Kven the gloves should be gray, like the 
dress, 

The skirt of the dress is perfectly plain 
and full, and the bodice full, with a short 
over-jacket opened in front, a silk band 
round «he waist, and a dustoloak to 
maton with the dress, A bag to metch 
with the dress falls on one side, and serves 
asa pocket. 

iuetead of the dust-cloak a long redin- 
gote in braided cloth, of the same color 
as the dreas beneath, may be worn. The 
front is wade to close to the neck, or to 
open, by throwing back the fronts, lined 
with silk. 

Three or four capes, accompany this 
redingote, which is more dreasy than 
the dust cloak, though not qaite so travel- 
ling like. 

Braiding is very much used for travel- 
ling costames, in fact, it trims weil, ie 
dreasy, and doves not crush like frilla, All 
braiding, bowever, should be darker than 
the material of the dress itself, 

Braiding is as much worn on travelling 
costumes a8 lace and embroidery are worn 
on evening anda sinner dresses. 

Passementeries, also, are employed on 
dinner dresses instead of embroidery, 


and form elegant trimmings for heavy ma- 
terials. 

Passementeries in insertion take quite 
the place of isce. Leos, on the contra- 
ry, is more used for poffings, frilis, floun- 
oes, chemisettes, ichus, and other acces- 
sorties to enrich our present style of straight 
lines, 

Lace insertions are also used to trim 
plain skirts of transparent dresses, They 
are either laid fiat on the materia), or they 
are iniaid in the material, thus remaining 
transparent themselves. Sometimes these 
lace insertions are lined with a colored 
ribbon, but they look prettier and lighter 
unlined. 

Ribbons also are abundantly used on 
dresses, however simple, and however 
dressy they may be, Some skirts sre en- 
tirely striped with them from foot to waist, 
ala Bayadere, Sometimes they are placed 
crossways on the skirt, and sometimes 
length ways. 

Bodices ere draped with them, and 
they are employed on skirts instead of 
hems and tucks, or they are run through 
the hems and tucks of transparent mate- 
rials, 

Fronts of dresses and the side paneis of 
skirte are aiso striped with ribbons. 
There ww quite a rage for this style of 
trimming, which, simple though it looks, 
is more expensive than we perhaps imag- 
ine, 

The out of dremes remains the sam, 
either plain skirt and bouice, or plain skirt 
and tight redingote, These two styles 
have many variations, but in foundation 
they remain the same. Kvery day brings 
some little change in them, but only in 
trimming. 

There is especially a great variety in 
sleeves. ‘Ibe most stylish are the large 
lace, gauze or silk sleeves of a diflerent 
color from the dress, which remind us 
of the “angel” sleeves of our grandmotb- 
ors. 

Others are long, and opened from the 
shoulder downwards, with under sieeves 
tor day wear. Long ribbons reaching al- 
most to the ground are aleo placed on the 
sboulders of some dresses. 

Young ladies wear mostly puifs, bows, 
and bretelies on the shoulders with their 
day costumes, and “baby” sleeves tor 
evening. 

Jackets of every shape and size are now 
seen, Some are short, some long, some are 
closed to the neck, and others are opened 
all down tne front. 

Some are made of cloth, others of Indian 
cashmere, and others again matoh the dre-- 
see with which they are worn. Some are 
of Puritan simplicity, whilst others are as 
elegant as they can be made. 

There is the plain tailor Jacket in clotb 
and the braided jacket, and the jacket with 
moire lining and revers, and the silk jack- 
et with embroidered revers. 

Walking costumes are made with or 
without a jacket. The bodice is thin, 
tight, and open in front like a jacket, 
orit forms part of a polonaise or redin- 


One of the prettiest costumes is of white 
poult de sole, made with very full, plain 
skirt, forming waves in front, but fal- 
ling quite straight at the back; full bod- 
toe, very full sleeves, a dee, lace frill at 
the neck, and a white lace scarf round the 
waist. 

A very wide brimmed hat, lined with 
drawn white poult de sole, like the dress, 
and trimmed outside with a pale blue crepe 
veil. 

Another dress, something in the same 
style, was of moonlight biue cashmere, 
with a black lace hat, with wide brim, 
on the head. A very deep frill of black 
lace also fell trom the neck to the skoul- 
ders, 

Anothez dress was of striped Bengaline, 
brick and straw oolora, Full bodice, full 
skirt, full sleeves, and a high pointed cor- 
seelet of black veivet round the waist, with 
deep collar and sieeve cuffs to match. 
Large brimmed hat, trimmed with black 
feathers, forming fringe round the edge of 
the brim. 





Odds and Ends. 
OONCERNING RUSSIAN COOKERY, 

In Russian oookery, to begin at the very 
veginning of the dinner, the hors d'suvres, 
or Zakusci, as they are termed, are much 
the same as the ‘‘savories’’ used elsewhere. 
Oaly Zakuski consist largelyof fish salted 
or smoked, caviare, cheese, which, by the 
way, is never eaten at the end of the 
repast, smoked sausages and geiantines of 
various kinds, These are supposed to 
create an eppetite, and are preceded, on 


winegiass or two of Vodka, the HKussian 





whisky. 
Phe most common winter soup is made 


of chopped sour cabbage, the basta of which 
is ordinary stock. Another cabbage soup 
is made from the fresh vegetable, cat in 
large pieces, This is served with sour 
cream, and little buck wheat cakes fried in 
batter, 

A very favorite soup ts the “Borach,” or 
beetroot soup, made with beetroot, boull- 
lon, and » certain quan.ity of vinegar to 
correct the sweetness of the vegetable, 
Borech is accompanied by “Vatrusbkt,” 
small round cakes made of pastry, spread 
with curds and baked. 

In Little Ruesia, borsch is made from 
goose, pork, matton and beef, asthe more 
varied the ingredients the better it ia con- 
sidered to taste. 

“Kemolink” is a clear soup made of kid- 
neys, the usual vegetables, salted cucum- 
bers. Inaeed, very many of the soups are 
composed of these salted vegetables, to- 
gether with fish. 

Before closing this part of our subject, 
we must mention the little pies which ac- 
company ail soups, and which are greatly 
approved of by foreigners when they come 
to Russia. 

Some are of meat chopped fine and sea- 
soned, others of boiled cabbage and hard 
boiled egg chopped fine, or of boiled rice 
and egg. 

Tne paste is simply ordinary dough 
made with yeast, and when skilfully pre- 
pared these pies are very tasty additions to 
the first course, 

The fish often occupies the place of the 
roast, and when this occurs it is served 
with salted cucumbere. Al! fish is frozen 
in winter-time, and is to be bought very 
cheap, 

Ths ways of cooking fish there are those 
common everywhere, viz, frying and 
boiling. Bat sour cream as a sauce is a 
very frequent and piquant addition, and 
could, we think, be vaten with advantage 
with many fish known. 

A favorite way of serving oold fish is in 
jelly made by boiling down the fish bones 
and adding a small quantity of gelatine, 
The fish is placed in a mould or shallow 
dish, and ornamented with siices of lemon 
and vegetables and the jelly poured over 
in the usual way. It is then eaten with 
borse-radish sauce, 

Salmon is very expensive, sometimes 
not to be had unless the whole fish is 
bought. The sturgeon fills its piace satis- 
factorily, however, and really occuld be 
eaten instead of meat, so firm and substan- 
tial isit. It is mostly eaten in cold slices, 
with sauce tartare and horséradish sauce. 

Laat, but not least in the opinion of epi- 
cures, is the far.tawed B.erlet, now only to 
be found in the waters of the Neva. Ster- 
lets are brought also in tanks to the inte- 
rior, and placed in the ornamental basins 
which surround the fountains in the best 
restauranta, 

When they are desired, a waiter fishes 
one out by means of a net, and carries it 
for approval to the intending diner. If not 
quite to his taste it is returned to the water 
and another fished out. This treatment 
does not greatly benefit the poor fish, and 
often, after a too long visit to the air, he 
is returned to hie native element only to 
die, 

The nicest way of cooking them is to 
stew them, and serve a la jardiniere, 
with sliced vegetables in a rich brown 
sance, 

About the cooking of meats of various 
kinds there is no great variety. The inevy- 
itable sour cream acts as sauce on many 
occasions. 

For instance with ‘Bitki’’. i ¢. fresh 
meat chopped fine and wade into round 
cakes, which vere then fried; with ‘Beat 
strogonofi,” beef cut into rather small 
obiong pieces and stewed; and with roast 
‘‘Rabohicks,” a small woodben, the game 
most appreciated in those parts. This last 
is very nice formed into cutlets, known as 
“Pcjareki,”’ and served with a garni of 
vegetables, 


A Siberian dish, which isa general fay- 
orite, 1s Pelmeni, a mixture of beef and 
pork, or beef and veal, with some suet, 
onions and nutmeg, the whole chopped 
and mixed so fine as to resemble sausage 
meat. A paste is made of eggs, flour anda 
little water, and cut into long strips. The 
cuopped meat is then rolied into a strip of 
paste, and when suttlicient pelmeni have 
been made they are put into a saucepan of 
boiling water. When sufficiently cooked 
they floattothetop. They are then taken 
ont by the strainer, and served with a 
little bouillon or warmed butter poured 
over them. 

Sse ee ee 





the part of the gentiemen, by «a small | 


“I DESIRE a remedy for getting rid of s 


superfiuity of hair,” said a young fellow to | 
|; adrugclerk. “I would advise you to tell 
a red-headed girl that a wnite horse is com- 


lag,”’ sald the clerk. 


Cenfidential Correspondents. 


N. E. R.— You want a tonic, and could 
not take a betier than ten drops of steelia a wine- 
giasstul of water. 

E1rrs..—Soda makes the bair light in 
color, bat it makes it brittle, and also ruins its gios- 
sy beauty and growth. 


Tom.—You should write ‘‘wiie away the 


time,’’ pot *‘while away the time.'’ The latter is 
nonsense, though commonly met with, 


ELBERT.—Tne number 13 is considered 
unlucky only witb reference to thirteen persons eat- 
ing at the same table. The superstition is that one 
of them will die before the year is out, 


Gracg.— We are sorry to find from your 
letter that you are so low-spirited. Do not think so 
much of yourself, There are twenty-five ‘*i’s’’ in 
a very short note; perhaps that shows what the trac 
aliment is, |. €., too much self. 


Ruasy.—There is noihing specially un- 
lucky in being married io biach. It is not bright at- 
tire, for what is supposed to be the happiest day ot 
one's life, and it is usval to put of very deep mourn- 
ing, for the wedding day at least. 


PEBRPLEXED.—The question of a marriage 
between two people where the woman is older than 
the man seems to us so purely a persona! one that we 
can only say, consider it well on all sides, but espe- 
cially on the side of love, for if love and mutual es- 
teem be present there is little Lo tear, 


MaTRON.—Cf course Nature did not 
supply a man with beard for no reason. He is more 
exposed to the trials of damp and cold than the wo- 
man, whose natural duties keep her more in the 
shelterof home. For example, satiors, soilaers, 
masons, and other such like labors employed in out- 
door work. 


Seven YEARS.—The only advice we can 
give you underthe circumstances isto think less of 
yourself, Try and believe you are not of such ex- 
treme consequence to the people who meet and pass 
you that itis mecessary for them to look at you, 
Probably not one in a hundred, unless it is someone 
who knows you, is aware of your existence, 


- AHMED —You are evidently mixing up 
thetwo Mendeissobns',—the philosopher and the 
musician, The latter was the grandson of the for- 
mer, Thereisno Mendelssohn music of the ‘‘last 
century’’; the composer was born in 1808, and died 
in 1847, The philosopher, who was his grandiatner, 
flourished in the middle of the eighteenth ceatury. 


TROUNCER.—The word “Nihbilism’’ lit- 
erally means nothingness; the Nibilists derive their 
pame from their avowed determination to leave 
nothing of whatexists inthe way of political or 
social institutions, What is to come alter their 
clearance is best Known to themselves, They arean 
organized body of communistic reformers, and 
have existed as a body since the end of the Franco- 
Prussian war, 


ALIo1a.—An old-fashioned way of getting 
rid of moths outof acupboard where clothes have 
been kept,is to wash the walis and floor with a strong 
decoction of tobacco, and then sprinkle freely with 
campbor, Ifitisany piace whereas current of air 
can be let through it, open every crevice that can be 
managed, Moths disiike fresh air. Hang ail the 
articles thatare infested with them out of doors as 
much as possible, shaking them quite frequently. 


Waa.—To clean gilt picture frames, mix 
thoroughly by frequent shakingsa very little soft- 
soap—about as mucbd as would cover a quarter—with 
baifa pint of rain water which bas previously been 
volied, then add a winegiassiul of spirits of harte- 
hora, and shake up well. Apply this carefully with 
a soft camel-hair brush, and after ithas remained 
there a minute or two, wash it away with periectly 
clean water, freely used; dry ina draught, or in 
the sunshine. 


PHILOLOG.—The gale in the phrase, 
**gale of rent,’’ is quite a different word from the 
gale ina ‘‘gaie of wind,’’ and is derived from an 
Anglo-Saxon word, meaning arentorduty, Sup- 
posing an Irish tenant paid his rent in half yearly in- 
stalments, one of these instalments would then bea 
galerent. A hanging gsle means a gale still left un- 
paid on each reut day. In the case supposed, a gale 
would be hanging Overthe tenant that was halia 
year bebind with bis rent, 

GRATEFUL.—The nails are appendages 
of the skin, and belong to the same contuneous sys- 
tem. They are therefore affected ty almost every con- 
ditien which influence theskin, A discordant, ner- 
vous, and digestive system, for example, affects 
the pails, From your account, we should suppose 
eomething of the kind was the matter, In treating 
them, avoid the use of the penknife, and press back 
the flesh at the root of the nails with the damp towel, 
when washing the hands. You bad better also take 
a doctor's advice about your diet, etc. 


UNFORTUNATE WIDOw.— Yourage,fifty- 
six would not prevent your being taken into most 
beneficial societies, or in an insurance company, but 
the fact that you suffer from chronic rheumatism, 
would we fear be an insurmountable objection. Still 
there are hundreds of societies in this city, whose 
object is mutual help, and among them you might 
find some that would admit you in spite of that. Any 
neighbor or friend, your doctor or minister, knowing 
your private circumstances should be certainly abie 
to advise you, Ask theirjudgement inthe matter. 


T1zx.—Teaching a parrot to talk is a ted- 
ious business, The bird should be covered up while 
itis having its lesson, so that its attention may 
not be distracted, The word or phrase to be learn- 
ed should be repeated to it clearly and distinctly. 
This should be done several times a day, and for 
some time perhaps the bird will seem to be learning 
nothing. All at once you will hear what you have re- 
peated, then after a little while you can go onanother 
phrase. Like every other creature, a parrot will 
learn a second lesson much more quickly than the 
first. Itgets tounderstand what is meant by the 
instruction. 


T. T. P,—There is nothing wrong in 
writing with alead-pencil toa lady or gentieman, 
on alove or business matter. Nor doesit matter 
whether the acquaintanceship be an intimate one or 
not. Generally speaking a love-letter, or any kind 
of a letter, is better written in ink, but is this not ¢s 
sential. 2. *‘My Dear Friend’ or ‘‘Dear Friend’’ or 
**Dear Miss" are all suitable and permiss! 
bie forms of address. 3. ‘*‘Would you be so kind a 
to accompany me’’ is an excel'ent way to w ord 
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nvitation. 4 In getting on the train you beip & 
lady on frst and then follow » Your hand-writisg 
would take the frst prize, but we have seens gree 
| deal that was much worse. You could very eas!) 
improve it 

















